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HAND Don’t say that your toilet is above kitchen 
S A PO L. | O workin a well regulated household 
the same maids serve both. Sister 


FOR TOILET USE soaps may solve many of your troubles. FOR THE KITCHEN 
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CHRONICLE AND COMMENT 


Beginning with the present number, 
THE BooKMAN will devote certain of its 
pages to the discussion of 
educational topics and 
educational books. This 
new department will com- 
prise a leading article on 
some subject of immediate educational 
interest, preferably one that is a matter of 
debate ; reviews of important educational 
books selected by writers appointed to 
follow the publications in their respective 
fields, and finally, a summary, with criti- 
cal comment, of all the educational books 
received since the last issue. 

» 

This is now the sixth year in which we 
have devoted several paragraphs of our 
January issue to a survey 
of the popular fiction of 
the previous twelve 
months. In a general way 
what we said in January, 
1901, of the books of 1900, and what we 
have been obliged to repeat with some 
slight verbal changes ever since will do 
perfectly well for 1905. In short, the year 
has produced nothing astonishing. There 
have been a great many admirable sto- 
ries; a number of books have been read 
to an extent highly pleasing to publish- 
ers and authors; but very few, if any, 
of the novels of the year have any chance 
of more than ephemeral popularity. On 
the other hand, by contrasting the popu- 
lar books of five or six years ago with 
the popular books of the last twelve 
months, we can reach some very pleasing 


A New 
Department. 


Successful 
Fiction 
of 1905. 


conclusions. It seems no longer possi- 
ble for a publishing house to push any 
book to a sale of great magnitude through 
sheer exploitation. Then, too, there is 
more evidence of the individual note. A 
writer must tell"his or her own story, for 
the novel made to recipe, whether it be 
of the American Revolution School, or 
the Rural or B’gosh School, or the After 
the Method of Dumas School, is no 
longer in demand. Although, with a few 
exceptions, it has not found a place 
among the best sellers, the novel of the 
last year or two has been the Business 
Novel. In a broad sense, the business 
novel is as old as Cesar Biroteau; in 
its narrower interpretation it belongs to 
the last twenty-four or thirty months of 
American fiction. 


In THe Bookman for May, 1903, 
there appeared tabulations of the success- 
ful authors and best selling books from 
1895 to 1902 (inclusive) as compiled 
from the records of THE BookMAN from 
the time of its establishment. These 
tabulations showed that the authors who 
had enjoyed the most popular favour in 
the years mentioned were, in order, 
Winston Churchill, Gilbert Parker, Ian 
Maclaren, James Lane Allen, Sienkie- 
wicz and Charles Major. A_ glance 
through the lists of the last year brings 
us to the conclusion that either the vogue 
or the literary activity of most of these 
men is past; for in not one month has 
one of these names appeared opposite one 
of the six best selling books. Knowing 
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the well-ordered and methodical nature 
of Mr. Churchill’s Muse, last year at this 
time we ventured the prediction that 
about the early summer of 1906 Mr. 
Churchill would publish a new novel of 
five or six hundred pages and that it 
would instantly be in great demand. The 
announcement of Coniston for publica- 
tion this autumn did not disturb us in 
the least, and the latest reports bear out 
our conviction that the book will be ready 
for circulation about the time expected. 
Dr. Watson and Mr. James Lane Allen 
seem to have grown weary of story spin- 
ning, and nothing that Sienkiewicz has 
done since Quo Vadis seems to threaten 
an American popularity of any magni- 
tude. 
4 

First place in the list of the best selling 
books in the January issue of last year 
was held by The Masquerader, which 
had displaced Mr. McCutcheon’s Beverly 
of Graustark, the leader for the conclud- 
ing month of 1904. Mrs. Thurston’s 


book was credited with two hundred and 
fifty-nine points, while Beverly was sec- 
ond with one hundred and eighty-one. 


Trailing behind the leaders were The Sea 
Wolf, The Prodigal Son, The Affair at 
the Inn, and The Undercurrent. The 
Masquerader was again first in Febru- 
ary, but Beverly was forced down to 
third place by the appearance of Ralph 
Connor’s The Prospector, although but 
four points separated the two books. 
The Sea Wolf and The Affair at the 
Inn were, respectively, fourth and fifth, 
with Miss Michelson’s /n the Bishop’s 
Carriage sixth. In March The Masque- 
rader was still leading, with Thomas 
Dixon’s The Clansman second, and The 
Prospector and Beverly of Graustark 
third and fourth. The April list showed 
The Clansman in first place by the nar- 
row margin of six points over The Mas- 
querader, with The Prospector a poor 
third and Beverly way down in fifth 
place. The Clansman’s lead was, how- 
ever, of brief duration, for the May lists 
saw The Marriage of William Ashe first 
by well over one hundred points. Mr. 
Dixon’s book was second, The Masque- 
rader fourth, while the other contestants 
in March and April had dropped entirely 
out of the race. The Marriage of Wil- 
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liam Ashe held first place until July, when 
it was superseded by Sandy. In August, 
Sandy again led, while Mrs. Ward’s 
novel was passed by Robert Hichens’s 
The Garden of Allah, which had been 
third in July, and which was destined to 
be first in September and October. In 
both of these last-named months Sandy 
was second. In November, Rose o’ the 
River took the lead, closely followed by 
Nedra, while The Garden of Allah dropped 
to fifth place. Curiously, the two leading 
novels of December, 1905, were by Mrs. 
Thurston and Mr. McCutcheon, who 
were the authors of the books that had 
been first and second in the lists for the 
final month of 1904. 


JANUARY 

. The Masquerader 

>. we a. |, re 
3. The Sea Wolf 

. The Prodigal Son 

. The Affair at the Inn 

. The Undercurrent 


FEBRUARY 
. The Masquerader 
. The Prospector 
3. Beverly of Graustark 
. The Sea Wolf 
. The Prodigal Son 
. In the Bishop’s Carriage 


. The Masquerader 
. The Clansman 
3. The Prospector 
. Beverly of Graustark 
. The Sea Wolf 
. The Man on the Box 


. The Clansman 
. The Masquerader 

3. The Prospector 
. The Millionaire Baby 
. Beverly of Graustark 
. The Man on the Box 


MAY 
. The Marriage of William Ashe 
. The Clansman 

3. The Return of Sherlock Holmes 
. The Masquerader 

. The Princess Passes 

. The Man on the Box 
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ELIHU VEDDER’S VILLA AT CAPRI, NOW OCCUPIED BY MR. AND MRS. BOOTH TAR- 


INGTON AND 


JUNE 


. The Marriage of William Ashe....... 


. The Princess Passes 


.. ye 


. The Clansman 
. The Garden of Allah 


. The Marriage of William Ashe 
. The Garden of Allah 

, Cemetamite Tresest. oi. ccs. cccscccten 
» Ee BeOS POSS. .......20ccecee 
. Rose of the World 


AUGUST 


. The Garden of Allah 


. The Marriage of William Ashe....... 
. The Breath of the Gods.............. 
. “Tee BPrimetes FesOG)....<..csccccccace 


. Constance Trescot 


MR. AND MRS. HARRY LEON WILSON 


SEPTEMBER 


. The Garden of Allah 


. The Princess Passes 
. The Breath of the Gods.............. 
. Constance Trescot 
. The Divine Fire 


OCTOBER 


. The Garden of Allah 


. Constance Trescot 
. The Princess Passes 


. The 


NOVEMBER 


SO ee Dey 


. The Gambler 
. The Man of the Hour 
. The Garden of Allah 
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DECEMBER 

Gi, IS ass > deers eben mises seats 279 
Sted cee melee « cent idtietitae 258 
S, Tee BeeUee OE, MEITthh: .....cn.cccwsene sce 144 
A: A TE is in: casing sabes caw 134 
5. My Friend the Chauffeur............. 105 
6. Ties Bian OF Che: Tour... ..o:. caer cscsees 96 


A compilation from the tables results 
as follows: 


Six Times Mentioned 
The Princess Passes, The Garden of Allah, 
Sandy. 
Five Times Mentioned 


The Masquerader. 


Four Times Mentioned 


Beverly of Graustark, The Clansman, The 
Marriage of William Ashe, Constance Trescot. 


Three Times Mentioned 


The Sea Wolf, The Man on the Box, The 
Prospector. 


Twice Mentioned 


The Prodigal Son, The Breath of the Gods, 
Rose o’ the River, Nedra, The Gambler, The 
Man of the Hour. 


Once Mentioned 


In the Bishop’s Carriage, The Affair at the 
Inn, The Undercurrent, The Millionaire Baby, 
The Return of Sherlock Holmes, The Plum 
Tree, Rose of the World, The Divine Fire, 
Pam, The Missourian, The House of Mirth, 
My Friend the Chauffeur. 


x 


These lists show that one may con- 
sistently count on about thirty different 
books appearing among the six best of 
each month during the course of the 
year. In 1901 there were twenty-nine; 
in 1902, twenty-eight; in 1903, thirty- 
two; in 1904, thirty-one; and last year, 
twenty-nine. Of these twenty-nine, thir- 
teen were written by men, eleven by 
women; threé, Rose of the World, The 
Princess Passes and My Friend the Chaf- 
feur, were collaborations in which hus- 
band and wife worked together; one was 
a collaboration of three women, and one, 
The Breath of the Gods, was written 
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by an author whose sex and identity is 
still a matter of conjecture to the read- 
ing public at large. This is an excep- 
tionally good showing on the feminine 
side of the ledger. The lists show a re- 
newed interest in the books of English 
authors. In 1904 but two out of thirty- 
one books were of English origin, and 
one by a Canadian. Last year there were 
ten English men and women, one Cana- 
dian, and three of the collaborations were 
part English and part American. The 
six books which scored the greatest num- 
ber of points were divided equally in 
authorship, both as to sex and nation- 
ality. 
ny 


It is a habit of writers on American 
journalism to lay special stress on the 
idea that the one-man 


Mr. Lord newspaper has become a 
of the thing of the past. In the 
“Sun.” main, this idea is un- 


questionably a true one. 
The days undoubtedly have gone when 
readers entirely subordinated the news- 
paper to its editor, as was the case when 
people talked not of theTribune or Times 
or Herald or Sun, but of what Greeley 
or Raymond or the elder Bennett or Dana 
had said that morning. Yet there are 
still in our journalism a few men who 
are thoroughly editors in the modern 
sense of the term, who bring to their 
work great experience and culture, and 
among these there is none more admired 
and esteemed by the newspaper profes- 
sion than Mr. Chester Sander Lord, who 
recently completed his twenty-fifth year 
as managing editor of the New York 
Sun. Mr. Lord studied at Hamilton Col- 
lege, and in 1872, at the age of twenty- 


two, entered the service of the Sun asa. 


reporter. Eight years later he was made 
managing editor. 


ad 


The completion of his twenty-fifth 
year in this position was celebrated by a 
breakfast at Delmonico’s on Sunday 
morning, December 3d, at which there 
were present about eighty members of 
the Sun staff and thirty ex-members. In 
the accompanying picture Mr. Lord sits 
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with his feet crossed just where the bor- 
ders of the rugs join. To his left is 
Mr. W. M. Laffan, who is only the pro- 
prietor, and at Mr. Laffan’s left is Mr. 
E. P. Mitchell, the editor. Mr. Laffan 
has his feet apart and his fingers inter- 
twined. Mr. G. B. Mallon, city editor, 
is furthest from Mr. Lord of the four 
men seated at his right on the floor. 
Mr. D. F. Kellogg, financial editor, is 
nearest to Mr. Lord of this same group. 
Among the men present were representa- 
tives of every department of the paper, 
although, of course, it has many notable 
absentees. This is the first time that any- 
thing like a group picture of the Sun 
staff has been taken. 


z 


Like a good many thousand other 
Americans, we regard the publication of 
a new volume of car- 
toons by Mr. John T. 
McCutcheon as an event 
not to be passed over 
lightly. Mr. McCutch- 
eon’s latest book is entitled The Myste- 
rious Stranger, and all we can say in 
criticism is that any other title would 
have served as well. Frankly, the vol- 
ume is a collection of cartoons of all 
kinds, without any definite plan or pur- 
pose, and yet we do not think that any 
one who takes it up will lay the book 
down until every page has been sub- 
jected to the most careful scrutiny. Of 
the two cartoons which we reproduce, 
one has an exceedingly familiar appear- 
ance. It is another of those ludicrous 
processions of Hoosier authors which 
Mr. McCutcheon every now and then 
depicts with great humour and ingenuity. 


z 


More 
McCutcheon 
Cartoons. 


Since President Roosevelt’s chapters 
on bears, mountain lions, bob-cats and 
other interesting game 
have appeared in book 
form, there has been no 
further criticism of these 
lucubrations as being 
undignified, and, therefore, unworthy of 
the presidential pen. This shows that, 
even in this age of cheap literature, a 
book is still a book, retaining, at least, an 


The President 
as an 
Author. 


aroma of its old-time sanctity. To shoot 
bob-cats in a magazine is apparently only 
a little better than shooting them in a 
Sunday newspaper; but when the Presi- 
dent shoots them in a well-bound book, 
the thing is eminently respectable and 
worthy of his high office. Mr. Roose- 
velt is the first President of the United 
States to write and publish a book dur- 
ing his presidential term. All other 
Presidents have lacked the time, if not 
the inclination ; and even after leaving of- 
fice not many of them have written books. 
To this rule the most conspicuous ex- 
ceptions among ex-Presidents are Gen- 
eral Grant and Mr. Cleveland. As to the 
question of dignity, criticism is rather 
absurd, in view of the various royal au- 
thors whose example might be cited. 
Napoleon III. wrote, or at least professed 
to have written, a book on Julius Cesar ; 
and the present German Kaiser has writ- 
ten all sorts of things, from his theologi- 
cal treatise on the Babel und Bibel con- 
troversy down to his poem on the Norse 
god AEgir. And there is Queen Victoria, 
whose two books are the most wonderful 
examples of the strictly commonplace 
that have ever seen the light. Talking 
about dignity, take the following typical 
passage from her Majesty’s Our Life 
in the Highlands: 


We got up at a quarter to six o’clock. We 
breakfasted. Mamma came to take leave of 
us; Alice and the baby were brought in, poor 
little things, to wish us “good-bye.” Then 
good Bertie came down to see us, and Vicky 
appeared as voyageuse, and was all impatience 
to go. At seven we set off with her for the 
railroad, Vicomtess Canning and Lady Caroline 
Cocks in our carriage. A very wet morning. 
We got into the carriage again at Paddington 
and proceeded to Woolwich, which we reached 
at nine. Vicky was safely put into the boat, 
and then carefully carried on deck of the yacht 
by Renwick, the sergeant-footman, whom we 
took with us in the boat on purpose. 


If the Queen of Great Britain, France 
and Ireland, and Empress of India 
could publish four hundred pages of this 
sort of thing, surely the elected President 
of an easy-going Republic may be al- 
lowed to write an interesting little book 
on bears. 
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INDIANA AT THE EXPOSITION 

































































Ar Tuirty — To Mr. Scadsworth, President of the bank: “No, the man 1 shel crag si 86 tg en 
born to command — a man of ‘imposing appearance. 














Ar Forty — “Man wanted, —sret be white.” 
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THE LATEST PORTRAIT OF MAX NORDAU 


We have had upon our table for some 
time an interesting little book by Mr. 
Edward Stratemeyer, 


Boys’ Life of Theodore 


dent is so popular with 
boys, and in some respects so much of a 
boy himself, as to make it most fitting 
that his life should be written for boys’ 
Moreover, from a purely po- 








litical point of view, this book is not to 
be ignored. The Boy Vote is, at the 
present time, not available at the polls; 
but if Mr. Roosevelt, after retiring in 
1909 for four years, should again become 
a candidate for the Presidency in 1912, 
the boys of to-day will then be the new 
crop of voters; and perhaps Mr. Strate- 
meyer’s volume may prove to have been 
as useful as were the works of 


Mr. Leupp and Mr. Riis in 1904. This, 


aaa sae ' 


RR cee ane a re ee 
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however, is not our reason for mention- 
ing the book, but we do so in order 
to call attention to the novel way in 
which the author almost invariably 
speaks of his hero. He does not men- 
tion him in a sort of chronologically 
appropriate sequence, as “Theodore,” 
“young Roosevelt,” “Mr. Roosevelt,” 
“Commissioner Roosevelt,” “Secretary 
Roosevelt,” “Colonel Roosevelt,” “Gover- 
nor Roosevelt,” “Vice-president Roose- 
velt” and “President Roosevelt,” but 
practically always as “Theodore Roose- 
velt.” The effect is a bit odd, as one may 
see by reading a few citations: 


As he spoke, he aimed a savage blow at 
Theodore Roosevelt. ‘‘That fellow needs to 
be taught a lesson,” said Theodore Roose- 
ae 

Rattlesnakes are rather unpleasant reptiles 
to deal with, and Theodore Roosevelt has 
shown his bravery by the way in which he 
speaks of them. 


We pause here to admire. How very, 
very few are the men who would venture 
to speak disrespectfully of a rattlesnake! 
But to resume: 


The bear had been at the carcass again. “I’m 
going to hunt him down to his lair,” said 
Theodore Roosevelt. He’s coming!” 
shouted Woody. And scarcely had he spoken 
when Theodore Roosevelt took aim and fired. 

In this wonderland, Theodore Roosevelt 
hunted to his heart’s content. . . . The pony 
he was riding began to buck, but Theodore 
Roosevelt stuck to him and showed him who 
was master... . 

One man made a personal attack on the 
Governor and hit him on the chest with a 
stick. But he was knocked down by a personal 
friend of Theodore Roosevelt. . . . 

When Theodore Roosevelt came up once 
more, the cougar was in another pinyon tree. 
“Now I think I’ve got him,” whispered Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. 


Ex singulis disce omnia. We don’t 
know how much the American boys for 
whom this book is written will remember 
of the great events in the President’s 
career, but we are quite certain that all 
who read it will never, never forget that 
his Christian name is Theodore. 


Years before the Villa Crawford at 
Sorrento became a tourists’ shrine, the 
, proprietor used to write 
Marion his novels in an octag- 
Crawford’s onal room at the top of 
Workshop. the building that peers 

across the bay of Naples 
towards Vesuvius. Of late years, how- 
ever, Mr. Crawford has removed his 
workshop to a picturesque ruin eighty 
or ninety miles south of Sorrento on the 
Calabrian coast. The ruin is that of one 
of the watch-towers erected centuries 
ago by Charles V. against Saracenic in- 
vasion. It rears its head upon a bold 
headland, is two stories in height, and 
has walls eight feet thick. The manner 
in which Mr. Crawford acquired this cas- 
telleto forms an interesting story. Every 
summer on board his yacht, the Alda, 
Mr. Crawford cruises south along the 
Italian and Sicilian shore. This yacht, 
by the way, was once the New York 
pilot-boat Ezra Nye, which the author 
purchased in America, sailed across the 
Atlantic, refitted and rechristened with 
the name Alda. During his voyages in’ 
the Alda, he accumulated much material, 
which finds expression in Southern Italy 
and Sicily and The Rulers of the South. 
A favourite stopping-place of his was a 
beautiful little landlocked bay on the 
Calabrian coast overlooked by an ancient 
tower. 

* 


It was a pleasant place and quite off 
the track of inquisitive tourists, for the 
nearest habitation was twelve miles dis- 
tant. From time to time, Mr. Crawford 
and his family used the little bay and 
the shadow of the tower for a picnicking 
ground. The tower itself was closed by 
heavy ancient locks. The idea came to 
Mr. Crawford that he would like to pos- 
sess this tower; so one day, when the 
Alda was anchored close to the foot of 
the tower, he quietly left his family, and 
taking an old servant with him, started 
for the nearest village which contained 
the government official who had charge 
of the national property in that part of 
the peninsula. All day he was gone and 
the shades of evening had begun to lower 
before they on the yacht saw him re- 
turning. He came on board, and with 
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THE ANCIENT TOWER 


his courtliest bow laid a document on 
Mrs. Crawford’s lap. Her horror when 
he announced that he was the owner of 
the castle and its domains was finally 
appeased by Mr. Crawford’s explanation 
of the Italian law. He had bought this 
old watch-tower for fifty years, at the 
price of $25 per year. 


z 


To the French engraver, Augustin 
Dupré, we are indebted for several of 
the best early American 

Two Famous medals, and of these the 
Franklin most interesting, by all 
Medals. odds, are the Libertas 
Americana, 1783, for 

which Franklin was responsible, and 
the medal of 1784, upon which Franklin 


was honoured. Rare and valuable mate- 
rial relating to both these medals is to 
be found in the Dupré collection of the 
Boston Public Library, for which insti- 
tution it was secured in 1888 by William 
S. Appleton from the Dupré family. 
Augustin Dupré was born at St. Etienne, 
near Lyons, October 6, 1748, the son of 
a shoemaker. St. Etienne was the seat 
of the royal factory of arms; and as 
Dupré entered in youth the employ of 
a gunmaker, his artistic tastes were early 
turned towards engraving on metal. Like 
all gifted youths, however, he needs 
must have his wanderjahre, so at the age 
of twenty he walked to Paris, where, 
being put to it for bread, he eventually 
found himself engraving sword hilts. 
Thence he came to be an engraver of dies 
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for medals. At this period he lived at 
Auteuil, the suburb made famous by the 
residence of that Madame Helvétius 
whose brilliant society Franklin greatly 
enjoyed, and because of whom the Amer- 
ican agent had established himself at ad- 
joining Passy. The medalist’s acquaint- 
ance with Franklin dates, however, not 
from any of Madame  Helvétius’s 


crowded receptions, but from the morn- 
ing tramps both were in the habit of tak- 
ing to Paris. 


o 
Undoubtedly, the sympathetic Frank- 
lin drew from the lips of the engraver the 


story of his hopes and ambitions. Cer- 
tainly he soon became interested in his 
future. Duvivier was at that time the 
principal engraver of the royal mint, and 
as such was employed to design the 
medal voted by Congress to Washington 
for the evacuation of Boston—a produc- 
tion of excellent workmanship, but with- 
out the least spark of genius about it. 
Dupré undoubtedly felt he could do bet- 
ter. That Franklin soon came to feel 
the same we must believe from the fol- 
lowing letter, evidently written soon after 
the morning walks with Dupré had 
begun : 
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Passy, March 4, 1782. 
To the Hon, Rob. R. Livingston, 
Sec. for Foreign Affairs. 
Srr: This puts me in mind of a medal I 
have had a mind to strike since the late great 


event you gave me an account of, representing 
the United States by the figure of an infant 
Hercules in his cradle strangling the two 
serpents; and France by that of Minerva sit- 
ting by as his nurse, with her spear and helmet, 
and her robe speckled with a few “Fleurs-de- 
lis.’ The extinguishing of two entire armies 
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in one war is what has rarely happened, and 
it gives a presage of the future force of our 
growing empire. 
With great respect, 

B. FRANKLIN. 


The following year the Libertas Amer- 
icana was struck. It reflects the en- 
thusiasm for the cause of the United 
States which Dupré had imbibed from 
Franklin. The new-born Liberty is rep- 
resented as sprung from the prairies with- 
out ancestry and without rules, a youth- 
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EDWARD STANWOOD 


ful virgin with dishevelled hair and 
dauntless aspect, bearing across her 
shoulder a _ pike surmounted by a 
Phrygian cap. For the conception of the 
young American Republic, the medalist 
has drawn very closely upon Franklin’s 
idea. We see here the infant Hercules 
duly covered by France in the armour 
of Pallas; the accompanying legend is 
“Non sine Diis animosus infans.” 


= 


In the nature of a curiosity, is the 
leopard shield, here reproduced, and its 
interpretation of this, Dupré’s initial 
work for America. Put into English 
the engraving runs: “Explanation of 
the medal struck off by the Americans 
in 1782. The head represents American 
liberty with hair flowing behind to show 
that it is in action, and its ordinary em- 
blem a bonnet on the pike. Beneath, one 
sees the date July 4, 1776, the day 
when the United States declared them- 
selves independent. On the reverse, the 
United States are represented by an in- 
fant Hercules raising himself from the 
shield, which, according to Theocritus, 
served him for a cradle, and strangling 
in his hands two serpents, emblems of 
the two English armies made prisoner at 
Saratoga and at Yorktown. A leopard, 


representing England, is throwing itself 
at the same time upon the child. A 
Minerva, armed with a shield bearing the 
insignia of France, comes to his aid, and 
characterises the generous protection 
which the King has given to America. 
The legend is a verse of Horace, the 
meaning of which is ‘Not Without the 
Help of the Gods is the Child Thus 
Courageous.” The two dates, October 
17, 1777, and October 19, 1781, indicate 
the two capitulations of Burgoyne and 
Cornwallis. This medal is designed to 
be an enduring monument of the events 
which are here described, as well as of the 
gratitude of the United States to their 
great and generous benefactor.” The 
legend here is “Je vole a l’immortalité.” 
The size of the design is nine centimetres. 


bd 


Dr. Edward Stanwood, whose life of 
James G. Blaine is reviewed elsewhere in 
this number, is a near 
relative of Mrs. Blaine, 
who before her marriage 
was Miss Harriet Stan- 
wood. His relations with 
Mr. Blaine were very close, and there is 
no one now living so well qualified to be 
the biographer of the brilliant statesman of 
Maine. Dr. Stanwood is well known to 
students of political history by his two 
excellent works—A History of the Prest- 
dency, which appeared in a completed 
form in 1888 and then further enlarged 
in 1898; and his American Tariff Con- 
troversies in the Nineteenth Century, 
published in 1903. The former work is 
admirably impartial; the latter, on the 
other hand, displays here and there the 
bias of a partisan. Dr. Stanwood has 
had a good deal of experience in journal- 
ism, having been connected with the edi- 
torial staff of the Boston Daily Adver- 
tiser from 1867 until 1883. He has also 
served the Government as a statistician 
in the preparation of its census reports. 
Many persons who know of Dr. Stan- 
wood only as a writer on political topics 
will be interested to learn that for the 
last twenty years he has been the editor 
of the Youth’s Companion, whose ad- 
mirable traditions he has successfully 
perpetuated. 


Dr. Edward 
Stanwood. 
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Mrs. Craigie during her present visit 
to this country has been interesting spe- 
cial audiences by lectur- 

Mrs. Craigie ing on topics relating to 
as a art, literature and the 
Lecturer. philosophy of religion. 
These lectures have, we 

believe, been heard before by English 
audiences, but they are new to Ameri- 
cans, and are listened to with much atten- 
tion. Mrs. Craigie is admirably qualified 
as a lecturer so far as concerns externals. 
Of a singularly attractive personality, she 
has grace of gesture, composure of man- 
ner, a clear and penetrating voice, and 
faultless enunciation. She always ap- 
pears exquisitely -gowned, and by the 
feminine portion of her audiences, this 
circumstance is remembered with espe- 
cial admiration. Not quite so much 
praise, however, can be given to the sub- 
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stance of her lectures as to the manner 
of their delivery. They seem to repre- 
sent a clever centoism, and lack the 
callida iunctura which conceals the dove- 
tailing of one extract with another. The 
purely original portion of her addresses 
is to be found in sporadic comments, 
phrases and characterisations, many of 
which have the cynicism of her books, 
without the pungency that one naturally 
looks for. Thus, for example, when she 
observed in one lecture, “Plato was the 
oil magnate of his day,” the remark was 
neither clever nor true ; and the same may 
be said of many others of Mrs. Craigie’s 
dicta. But she has left a very charm- 
ing impression upon most of her audi- 
tors—an impression of gracious modish- 
ness and extreme sophistication, which 
carry with them the atmosphere of le 
monde ou l’on s’amuse. 
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A new and artistic example of the work 
of W.H.W. Bicknell, the noted etcher, is a 
portrait of Ralph Waldo 

The Bicknell Emerson, just published 
Emerson by A. W. Elson and Com- 
Portrait. pany of Boston. This 
plate is founded on the 

daguerreotype, made by Southworth and 


plate are not sacrificed, and one instinc- 
tively feels that it is a true likeness. The 
accompanying reproduction furnishes 
only a suggestion of the charm of the 
original. 

¥ 


Mr. Bicknell was born in Boston in 1860. 





THE BICKNELL PORTRAIT OF EMERSON 


Hawes, of the great essayist when in his 
prime. It is generally considered his 
best portrait, and was chosen by his son, 
Dr. Edward W. Emerson, for this publi- 
cation. Mr. Bicknell’s treatment of the 
subject is vigorous and interesting, and 
while there is a certain freedom in the 
handling, the quality and richness of the 


He studied drawing and painting at the 
Museum of Fine Arts of that city, 
chiefly under Otto Grundmann. He de- 
voted himself, with considerable success, 
to portrait painting. He presently took 
up etching, and for the last fifteen years 
has worked entirely in that medium. Re- 
garding his work we cannot do better, 
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perhaps, than to quote from a criticism 
of an exhibition of his work held at the 
Museum of Fine Arts several years ago: 


The display awakens one to the fact that fit- 
ness really survives. Mr. Bicknell has stuck 
to his art through thick and thin. He was a 
conspicuous etcher a dozen years ago, when 
etching was popular, and many there were 
who also, in a measure, derived fame in this 
field. . . . Mr. Bicknell, however, kept on, 
and to-day holds the highest place as an etcher 
in this country, and easily ranks with the noted 
etchers of Europe. A serious study of this 
collection gives evidence that etching is a 
great art; that the master hand alone can 
encompass its intricate measures, and that his 
feeling for colour is all-powerful. Textures 
are textures in his work, the flesh, the fabric 
or the accessories are all distinguishable—no 
mistaking their fast values and relations. The 
sure hand, the keen, comprehensive eye, the 
tenderest feeling, is evident in portraiture, or 
interpretation of another’s work, or in the 
original conceptions, pictures or compositions. 


The recent death” of Sir Richard 
Claverhouse Jebb, Regius Professor of 
Greek in the University 

Jebb, of Cambridge, has de- 
Jowett prived English classical 
and Carnegie. scholarship of one of its 
brightest ornaments. Sir 

Richard (he was knighted in 1900) was 
not only a brilliant Hellenist, but he 
wrote English with grace and rare dis- 
tinction. Besides editing Sophocles and 
Theophrastus, he was the author of some 
very suggestive books, among them one 
on Homer, besides Modern Greece, 
Greek Poetry, Humanism in Education, 
and an admirable study of Richard Bent- 
ley, England’s greatest text-critic. Pro- 
fessor Jebb delivered a course of lectures 
in this country at the Johns Hopkins 
University in 1892. He was three times 
elected a member of Parliament, and 
also served on several important Royal 
Commissions. From time to time he 
would publish beautifully finished Greek 
verses, and he*even imitated Pindar with 
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much success. One would suppose from 
all this that he was by no means an idle 
person. But he had always an air of ele- 
gant leisure which irritated some of his 
classical contemporaries, among them the 
sardonic Benjamin Jowett, Master of 
Balliol at Oxford. A friend once asked 
Jowett his opinions of Jebb; whereupon 
the Master replied in his sententious 
manner: “Jebb? Ah, yes, Jebb. What 
time he can spare from the neglect of his 
duties, he devotes to the adornment of 


his person !” 
- 


Not long ago, the University of Cam- 
bridge was desirous of securing from 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie a large sum of 
money for the erection of new labora- 
tories and the encouragement of modern 
scientific research. Sir Richard Jebb 
was selected as a suitable ambassador to 
present the matter to Mr. Carnegie. He 
therefore journeyed to Skibo Castle, 
where he was received with much 
courtesy. After the usual formalities and 
some general chat, Sir Richard set forth 
the needs of the University and pointed 
out how much good would result from 
such a benefaction as was desired. Mr. 
Carnegie listened sympathetically and 
seemed disposed to consider the request 
with favour. Suddenly, however, he 
turned to Sir Richard and asked ab- 
ruptly : 

“Do you teach at Cambridge, Sir 
Richard ?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Well, what do you teach?” 

“Greek.” 

“How much do they pay you for teach- 
ing Greek ?” 

Sir Richard named the amount of his 
annual stipend—a very comfortable sum: 
Mr. Carnegie grunted. 

“Well,” quoth he at last, with a de- 
cided change of manner; “all I can say 
is that any University that can afford 
to waste as much money as that on 
Greek doesn’t need any from me!” 

And so ended the interview and the 
hopes of Cambridge University. 
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A DUMAS PORTFOLIO 


BY HARRY A. SPURR 
(In THREE Parts) 


Part I.—‘*THE THREE MUSKETEERS” 


aN these days everybody 
“ej makes it a solemn social 
(ma duty to “collect.” One, 
Ni aperhaps, imitates Mr. 
15 i \ _— pers oe _ 
h, = Ss iondiy accumulates rail- 
vee way-labels in all the 
cities of the world, wherewith to decorate 
his hat-case; another may visit Sicily to 
obtain a special make of match-box, after 
the fashion of M. Anatole France’s hero- 
ine. Therefore, one need offer no apol- 
ogy for showing the public, with a par- 
donable pride, one’s own “collection” of 
ana, especially when it concerns so in- 
teresting a personality as that of Dumas 
pére. To those already interested in a 
man and his work we can imagine noth- 


; 7,’ 
ta 


ing more enjoyable than a _ ramble 
through a portfolio, in which a hundred 
little sidelights of character are exhibited, 
that give form and life to one’s concep- 
tion of him. The writer displaying his 
treasures in print has this advantage over 
the ordinary collector, that he is luckily 
unable to hear the voice of the critics, 
and can assume that all his readers share 
his own enthusiasm. 


THE TASTES OF DUMAS 


It is not by any means easy to know 
where to begin or where to stop in such 
a self-imposed task. Perhaps a page of 
autobiography, which fitly sums up the 
great romancer’s characteristics, would 
best prepare the way for what follows. 





A DUMAS PORTFOLIO 


We have had volumes of “confession” 
from Dumas in his Mémoirs and other 
works; here is his “confession” in a nut- 
shell: Some years ago Madame Amélie 
Ernst lent to the Figaro for reproduc- 
tion a page from her album, which the 
novelist had meekly filled a year or two 
before his fatal illness seized him. We 
translate this “human document,” as 
curious as it is unknown: 


Your favourite virtue? 
Your favourite quality in man? 
Indulgence. 
Your favourite quality in woman? Love. 
Your favourite occupation? Work. 
Your chief characteristic? | Insouciance. 
Your idea of happiness? Love reciprocated. 
Your idea of misery? 
The loss of a loved one. 
Your favourite colour and flower? 
Garnet red and hollyhock. 
If not yourself, who would you be? Hugo. 
Where would you prefer to live? 
Anywhere, provided I had a woman’s 
companionship, and pen, ink and paper. 
Your favourite authors in prose? 
Walther Scott (sic), Cooper, Merimée. 
Your favourite poets? 
Hugo, Lamartine, de Musset. 
Your favourite painters and composers? 
Rembrandt, Rubens, Weber, Bellini, 
Monpeou.* 
Your favourite heroes in real life? 
Jesus Christ, Julius Cesar. 
Your favourite heroines in real life? 
Mary Magdalen, Jeanne d’Arc, Charlotte 
Corday. 
Your favourite heroes in romance and 
fable? 
Childe Harold, Monte Cristo, d’Art- 
agnan, don Juan, Hamlet. 
Your favourite heroines in romance and 
fable? Diana Vernon, Mercédes, Niobe. 
Your favourite food and drink? 
Bread, water. 


Charity. 


Your favourite names? 

Emma, Maria, Petrus. 

The object of your greatest aversion? 
I hate nothing—nobody. 
What characters in history do you most 
dislike? Cato, Philippe II., Louis XIV. 

22. What is your present state of mind? 
Awaiting death. 


*The Gomposer of Dumas’s solitary opéra 
comique, Piguillo. 
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23. For what fault have you most indulgence? 
I pardon them all, except calumny, theft, 
and falsehood. 
24. What is your favourite device? 
Liberty. Deus dedit, deus dabit. 
a donné, Dieu donnera.) 
ALEXANDRE DuMAs. 


(Dieu 


We can leave most of the comment 
on the above to our readers. No. 10 
seems curiously to suggest another ver- 
sion of the famous quatrain in- Omar. 
There is no intention of irreverence in 
Nos. 14 and 15—probably Dumas was 
Unitarian by reason, Trinitarian by in- 
stinct. The artless self-appreciation im- 
plied in 16 and 17 is delicious. It is 
curious to find Louis XIV. one of our 
author’s pet aversions, seeing that he 
chose to write so much about him. 
No. 22 is the first instance we have ever 
met of any presentiment of death on 
Dumas’s part. He was only sixty-six at 
the time, and had possessed a herculean 
frame and a constitution of iron. 


DUMAS TO MAQUET 

The same issue publishes a hitherto 
unknown letter from Dumas to Maquet, 
his most famous collaborator. Oh, the 
letters of Dumas—who can hope to col- 
lect and publish them? He scattered his 
“notes” as he scattered his gold, every- 
where, to the four winds of heaven. In 
the preface to one work he declares him- 
self the author who has written the most 
books and the fewest letters; in another 
he mentions casually that on Méry’s 
death some 1400 or 1500 letters were re- 
turned to him which he had written to 
the Marseillais! The following was 
chosen by the Figaro from the pile of 
letters and documents of Dumas pére, 
religiously preserved by his collaborator 
Maquet, who is popularly supposed to 
have borne his old master a life-long 
grudge. This letter, which has not been 
reproduced before in any book or arti- 
cle relative to Dumas, probably dates 
from the forties; and gives the reader a 
“peep behind the scenes” with a ven- 
geance : 


My pear Maguet: A commission, foolish, 
but important to me, and above all most secret! 
You know by name Madame Barjon, the 
florist of the Chinese baths? She is accus- 
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D’'ARTAGNAN ENTERING PARIS 


tomed to send a bouquet every Saturday in 
my name to the Rue Lafitte No. 3—you know 
to whom. Saturday is the lady’s opera-night 
at the Italiens. 

I should like this little attention to be kept 
up during my absence, and therefore I send 
you a note for 100 francs. I pay 6 francs for 
these bouquets, but as the spring is coming on, 
and as I order and pay by the fortnight, ask 
Madame Barjon to make them in future at 
5 francs. If she still requires 6 francs in 
order to do the thing well, renew at the old 
price. I think I owe for two already, for 
which she will pay herself out of the 
100 francs. When that is exhausted let her 
keep up the supply, and I’ll settle with her on 
my return. 

Work, my dear Maquet, work—rapidly, and 
send me the result. Try above all things to 
find an original dénouement. I have already 
found some most amusing details, to be worked 
into the love-affair of our young people. 

Call sometimes yourself at No. 3, where 
you are well liked, I promise you. 

Adieu ! 
A vous 
A. Dumas, 








D’ARTAGNAN’S LODGINGS 


P. S.—If you reply to the above, merely say, 
“Your commission is executed!” 


This letter seems to contradict two 
popular beliefs concerning Dumas—one 
that he was too ready to “kiss and tell,” 
and the other that he had no care how 
his money went. His precaution re- 
specting the price of the bouquets seems 
to bear out the assertion of Dumas fils 
that his father was “the greatest miser 
in the world!” 


BURLESQUE OF THE MUSKETEERS 


Here are caricatures of the great ro- 
mancer by the score, for in appearance 
and in character he lent himself readily 
to pictorial criticism; but so far as we 
know only Bret Harte in his “Condensed 
Novels” has parodied his writings at all 
successfully in English. Here, however, 
in three issues of the Journal pour Rire,* 
is a capital burlesque of the famous 
musketeers, written by the artist Mar- 
celin, with excellent illustrations from the 
same pen. Les Trois ou Quatre Mous- 


*October Ist and 8th and November 12, 1853. 








HOW D’ARTAGNAN TREATED THE CARDINAL’S GUARDS 
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ON THE ROAD TO ENGLAND 


THE PRODIGIOUS PORTHOS 











quetaires, as it is called, opens with a 
comic exaggeration of d’Artagnan’s start 
in life, and quickly introduces us to the 
famous trio. 


The first was a tall, proud-looking aristo- 
crat, some fifteen feet at least in height, and 
no more than twenty-five years old... . In 
the whites of his eyes, eternally raised 
heavenward, one could read that this gentle- 
man was in mourning for himself, and one 
glance at the tip of his red nose betrayed 
the fact that he was wont to drown his sor- 
rows in blue wine. His right arm, 
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—and a genial air of stupidity. Whilst 
waiting for the king he “keeps his hand 
in” by juggling with heavy weights and 
holding out cuirassiers at arm’s length. 
Aramis is petit, petit, petit, mais jols, soli, 
joli; his hair is carefully parted in the 
middle, and his moustache coquettishly 
tilted by means of curling-tongs. 





Only to look at this pretty little fellow, so 
slim and so coquettish, as he strutted along 
a-tiptoe, glancing slyly beneath his lowered 
lids, one divined a life all mystery and pom- 
made @ la rose. 





THE INSEPARABLE FOUR 


mauled in some scrimmage, seemed to be de- 
tached from the shoulder, and was set in 
motion by a string attached to his left arm. 
In that arm he held a sword. 
On that sword were spitted a dozen mous- 
quetaires, whose place he had taken, as he 
had thus remdved them from his path. 


Porthos is, of course, described as still 
taller, with a majestic nose, a disdainful 
moustache, six chins, a florid complexion 





D’Artagnan gains the good will of the 
three in the duello by spitting three of 
the Cardinal’s guards on his gigantic 
sword, and disperses the army which 
rushes against the four, by shooting them 
down from two cannons, which Porthos 
holds under either arm. No wonder that 
his Eminence the Cardinal makes a 
sketch of a gibbet in his memorandum- 
book against young d’Artagnan’s name, 
with the brief motto Bon a pendre! 
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ATHOS TELLS HIS LIFE STORY 
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ATHOS, HAVING SLID DOWN THE STOVEPIPE, FINDS HIS WIFE 


THE SIEGE OF LA ROCHELLE 
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THE EPIC JOURNEY 


The hero calls at the shop of Madame 
Bonacieux, “dealer in State secrets ;” 
and when that lady has thoughtfully 
begged her husband to go to the Bastille 
to see if she’s there, she finds d’Artag- 
nan “the very job he has been seeking” 
—that of fetching the Queen’s diamonds. 
She frankly explains the drawbacks at- 
tendant on the little trip: 


M. le Cardinal, who takes a strong interest 
in the affair, has distributed four army corps 
between Paris and the sea to guard the high- 
way; a fleet watches the Channel; the jour- 
ney is a hundred leagues, and the time allowed 
But you are four—that’s an army 
apiece—twenty-five leagues each to ride. Is 
it a bargain? 


one day. 


Of course d’Artagnan accepts, but by 
the time he reaches Calais he has lost his 
companions. In nowise daunted, he 
avoids the town, and gaining the beach 
plunges a lighted match into his 
charger’s nostrils, and his spurs into its 
sides up to his ankles, and gives the 
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THE EXECUTIONER OF BETHUNE 
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MILADI CONTEMPLATING THE DYING AGONIES 
OF A CANDLE 


brute its head. Five minutes later he 
lands on the cliffs of Dover, safe and 
sound. 


MILADI 


The scene presently changes to La Ro- 
chelle, and here the parodist indulges 
in a direct slap at the romancer. Athos 
has come upon his wife in the inn, having 
slid down the stovepipe, which (as it 
happens) communicated with the Bastion 
St. Gervais. 


“Madame,” said he in a terrible voice, turn- 
ing pale even beneath his soot, “I hanged you 
once, and I shouldn’t have the slightest hesita- 
tion in doing it again—it would be the best 
way of saving the Duke of Buckingham and 
Madame Bonacieux. But I won't, out of con- 
sideration for the author, a friend of mine, 
who has undertaken to tell this story in some 
500,000 lines or so, at a pistole a line. If I 
ended your life and this story, as we have 
only reached some 400,000 lines, I should do 
the dear fellow out of a thousand pistoles, 
which Heaven forbid!” 


The musketeers duly discover Miladi, her 
murders accomplished, having tracked 
her to a lonely wayside inn. There she 








THE MUSKETEERS CONFRONT MILADI 


THE END OF MILADI 
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is seated before a table, “callously contem- 
plating the last dying agonies of a candle 
end, without having the humanity to finish 
its sufferings with one blow of the snuf- 
fers.” Her career is ended, and the Car- 
dinal duly calls d’Artagnan to account. 
He compromises by giving the soldier a 
beating and a marshal’s baton. D’Artag- 
nan returns to his companions to receive 
their congratulations, but finds them tired 
of an unprofitably exciting life. 


THE BOOKMAN 


“TI,” said Porthos, “I shall become a strong 
man.” 

“T,”’ said Aramis, “I shall become a Jesuit.” 

“T,” said Athos, “I shall become sublime— 
and take in young vicomtes as boarders.” 

And d’Artagnan was left alone with his 
baton. 


Such a summary does scant justice to 
one of the wittiest and most successful 
of parodies. 


SONG OF THE DEAD IN THE GREAT HARBOUR 
OF SYRACUSE 


We rest in our wooden walls, 
The fights we fought are done; 
We heed not the steersman’s calls: 
So long from the light of the sun, 
What care we how the oar-grip galls 
Ere the trireme’s course is run! 


Once we stood, as do ye, 


Thronging the galleys’ decks, 


Eager to live—be free, 


Dreaming life’s dreams complex. 


Now we slumber under the sea 


Mid the dreams’ and the galleys’ wrecks. 


Crash of prow into prow: 
Board and repel and slay: 
*Tis the house-tops shouting now ; 
’Tis the groan of the camp’s dismay. 
Vow to the gods a last vain vow, 
As, sinking, we drift away. 


Down! with a shuddering sweep ; 
Down, through the whirling green: 

Heavy with mail, we keep 
Each to his couch serene, 

Having found us a place to sleep, 
Ever of men unseen. 


We were sons of the Violet Crown: 
We, to Ortygia dear. 
Slain and slaying we plunged us down— 
Hate and vengeance and fear— 
Was there war between town and town? 
We are all guest-friends here. 
Duffield Osborne. 
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EDWARD MACDOWELL 


aq HE newspaper accounts 

i; es Of the illness of Edward 
: By MWe MacDowell, the eminent 
ares T ia musician, came as a shock 
: a Mymeto all but his closest 
if: lil: a friends. Constitutionally 
ities modest and retiring, he 
has not kept himself so persistently 
before the public as many lesser men 
have done; and since his resignation 
from the chair of music at Columbia 
University, in February, 1904, his 
movements were known to but few. 
A cruel combination of circumstances 
brought on mental prostration last 
March; and since that time his condi- 
tion has grown steadily worse, until now 
the doctors pronounce his case hopeless. 
The loss to music is very great— 
greater, probably, than will at first be 
realised, for Dr. MacDowell has not 
yet come into his own. His career, 
though comparatively short, has been 
rich in achievement. He has done more 
for American music than any other com- 
poser, not only by his works, but by the 
force of his splendid example and high 
ideals. His genius has long been recog- 
nised by observant musicians at home 
and abroad; and yet his high seriousness 
of purpose has for the time kept him 
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aloof, as it were, from general popularity. 
The recent formation of a MacDowell 
Club in this city is a sign of the growing 
interest in his work, which must soon 
bring it into the favour it deserves. 

Of MacDowell’s ultimate place in 
music it is, of course, too early to speak ; 
but a consideration of his works prompts 
the conviction that, in the record of 
events, the beginning of the twentieth 
century will be marked by no greater 
name in music than his. His composi- 
tions are strongly individual and distin- 
guished by elegance of manner. Thor- 
oroughly original, they display the dar- 
ing of the innovator combined with the 
skill, learning and restraint of a student 
of the classics. In both his orchestral 
and his piano music, there is shown a 
perfect mastery of the modern resources 
of tonal expression. His songs are im- 
bued with deep romantic feeling and ex- 
hibit, perhaps, most clearly of all his 
work, the sensitive responsiveness of 
his nature to poetic beauty. It is sad 
indeed to be compelled thus to sum up 
the life work of a man who, only in his 
forty-fourth year, his maturest powers 
still untried, has suddenly and completely 
become lost to art. 

Lewis M. Isaacs. 
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LITERARY CLUBLAND 


VII—THE UNIVERSITY CLUB OF INDIANAPOLIS 
BY HEWITT HANSON HOWLAND 


oa NE of the charms of the 

4 University Club of In- 

Hdiana, as it is officially 

Ha known, lies in the fact 

i} that its membership is 

ssl not made up exclusively 

Sal of University graduates. 

bene are on 1 its jealously guarded rolls 
enough non-diploma men to modify the 
Alma Mater flavour which, undiluted, is 
often aggressively pungent. This mix- 
ture really makes a most delightful blend, 
for the acridity that might ordinarily re- 
sult from such an antagonistic infusion 
is made impossible by this safeguarding 
clause in the Articles of Incorporation re- 
lating to membership: “or by special 
qualifications, including attainments in 
letters, arts and sciences.” College grad- 


uates are passed on, or in by the member- 
ship committee, but the unsheepskinned, 


“distinguished in letters, arts or sciences,” 
must be endorsed by the committee and 
elected by the directors. Thus it is the 
University man protects himself in his 
own club, and rightly; but once the out- 
sider is admitted he is admitted to full 
fellowship without prejudice. He has 
no class reunions, no memories of the 
“dear old days,” no pins, no songs, 
no yells, but he eats, drinks and is 
merry, even as the most graduated 
graduate. 

The University Club is not by any 
stretching of the term a literary organi- 
sation, although the State has set its seal 
on the association as “established for so- 
cial, literary and scientific purposes.” It 
is wholly a domestic aggregation, free 
and untrammelled, without any fixed pro- 
gramme or set scheme even in its social 
life. There are no special days, no gala 
nights, no annual celebrations. There are 
dues but no duties. Every man comes and 
goes as he will, seeks his own quiet cor- 
ner or joins a grill-room group as his 
mood prompts. No stunts are expected 
of him, no obligations imposed, no sacri- 


fices demanded. It is a domestic democ- 
racy, a home for the homeless, a refuge 
for the social-sick. Yet these unrelated 
members are, in a fine way, held together 
by club spirit; there is in every one of 
them the feeling that he is enjoying a 
privilege not specified in the Rules and 
Regulations of the House Committee; a 
special blessing not set forth in his cer- 
tificate of membership. 

Rarely is a stranger brought to this 
club who does not say: “Ah, there is an 
air about it! an air of—of—” “Yes,” 
helpfully replies his sponsor, “I really be- 
lieve there is.” Just what is the “air” no- 
body has ever said, but that it has an air 
everyone admits. The convenience and 
coziness of the arrangements, the sim- 
plicity and comfort of the furnishings, the 
quiet and order of the Japanese atten- 
dants, all these have their part in the cre- 
ation of the atmosphere, but more than all 
else this feeling of privilege, this sense of 
appreciation that I have spoken of as char- 
acteristic of the members, these, though 
undefined and intangible, give to the Uni- 
versity Club its real, its distinguishing 
air. 

The club is not old, though it has the 
easy dignity that usually comes only with 
added years. It was founded in 1808, 
and its founders made the late President 
Harrison its president. He accepted the 
office and held it until his death. An ex- 
cellent portrait of the club’s first and most 
distinguished president hangs in the 
formal reception-room. It is the work of 
a club member, Mr. T. C. Steele, the head 
of the “Hoosier group” of painters. An- 
other example of Mr. Steele’s art, an In- 
diana landscape, rests above the fireplace 
in the lounging-room. It was presented 
to the club by the Yale men. The resi- 
dent membership is limited to three hun- 
dred and is practically filled. Out-of- 
town members are many and frequent in 
their visits, the attractive beds and baths 
drawing them whenever they get within 
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“trolley” distance. In its youth, the club 
felt that it would be wise to encourage the 
attendance of women—wives and daugh- 
ters of the members—but soon found that 
encouragement was not necessary. They 
came and liked it and almost conquered. 
Now a separate entrance, a “pink and 
white” reception-room and a private café 
with a tea-terrace attachment, are pro- 
vided for the “home keepers.” On Sun- 
day nights the main dining-room on the 
second floor is yielded to both men and 
women, and the diners and the dinners 
then are the gastronomic feature of the 
week. 

Though, as I said in the beginning, the 
club is not a literary club, yet there is at 
least one in every hundred of its member- 
ship on whom “triumphant laurels and 
immortal fame” might be said to rest— 
James Whitcomb Riley, Booth Tarking- 
ton and Meredith Nicholson. THE Boox- 
MAN has itself fixed these three stars in 
its own galaxy of “best sellers.” Mr. 
Riley is not a club man, yet he has a real 
affection for the University and a gen- 
uine belief in its high destiny. To any- 
one that has met the Doctor, as he has 
been affectionately called since Yale and 
Pennsylvania gave him their honours, it 
is unnecessary to say that his visits to the 
club are memorable no matter how fre- 
quent they may be. He is always happy 
in “putting up” the many friends that 
come to Indianapolis to see him.- The 
latest to enjoy such hospitality was Bliss 
Carman. There is a very real friendship 
between these two men, the friendship 
that does: not demand speech. Possibly 
their unlikeness attracts them, for they 
are in many ways as remote from each 
other as is “Vagabondia” from “Home 
Folks.” 

In the club library, where hangs 
framed in a long panel the original 
manuscript of Riley’s famous “Out 
to Old Aunt Mary’s” Carman wrote his 
“Camping Song,” recently printed in 
one of the magazines. The library is 
a most interesting spot, quiet and 
comfortable, booked in on three sides 
by a well-selected and carefully cata- 
logued collection. Here Henry James 
found all that he has done, from Daisy 
Miller to The Golden Bowl, when he 
spent two wonderfully unforgettable days 
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a guest of the club—unforgettable, of 
course, to the University. And here he 
graciously wrote his magic, though to 
many cryptic, name in volumes precious 
to local followers. 

Probably the club has no more devoted 
and admiring member than Meredith 
Nicholson, “Candle Nic,” as he is called 
by his intimates since the appearance of 
his latest story, The House of a Thou- 
sand Candles. It is to the club and cer- 
tain animated discussions there that he 
owes the suggestion for Larry Donivan, 
the Irish adventurer in his new novel, and 
in the club, where he lives a part of each 
summer, he wrote many chapters of 
Zelda Dameron. The club, by the way, 
figures in that realistic picture of Indian- 
apolis life. There are two members 
whose temporary withdrawal from the 
club’s life leaves a void that our news- 
paper friends would call aching—Booth 
Tarkington at Capri, and John L. Grif- 
fifths, consul-general at Liverpool. Tar- 
kington is an ideal club man, as New 
Yorkers who know the Players will 
need no additional testimony to prove. 
He is always to be found at the Uni- 
versity when in town, and always the 
centre of an interested and interesting 
group. In the old days Thanksgiving Eve 
was a Tarkington night, and the grill- 
room the scene of a continuous perform- 
ance in which the old boys grew young 
and the young boys younger. George 
Ade and the McCutcheons have often 
lent, at least their countenances, to these 
gatherings of the “stayers,” and have 
contributed to conversations that for 
humour and brilliancy would have put 
Nedra and The College Widow to the 
blush. 

Griffiths, who at the request of Mrs. 
Harrison, is writing the life of the Gen- 
eral, is a delightful talker and brilliant 
after-dinner speaker. He is among the 
regulars when at home, and his enliven- 
ing presence has done much to make the 
club what it is. Vice-President Fair- 
banks would probably say that he has no 
place in an article on Literary Club- 
land, but he has a place in the club just 
the same, and though he does not find 
time to “loaf and invite his soul” there, 
yet his sons do. If statesmen as well as 
literary men are to be mentioned, then 
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Albert J. Beveridge, who, as United 
States Senator and as author of The Rus- 
sian Advance and The Young Man and 
the World, comes in on both counts in 
the indictment. The senator is a new 
member, but the club has promptly found 
a place in his quick sympathies, and has 
as promptly added him to its distin- 
guished honour roll. 

There are many notable and interest- 
ing members in this little club, but after 
all its fame is carried abroad by its guests, 
who find held out to them every variety 
of welcome, except a cold one: the quiet 
company of a good book in the library, 
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the lazy luxury of a deep couch in the 
“lounge,” the warm comfort of palm- 
Hecked sunshine in the loggia, or the 
more substantial cheer that is to be had 
from an amber-throated bottle and a 
sardine sandwich in the _ rathskeller. 
John Drew and Otis Skinner, Mansfield 
and Sothern, Bellew and Bram Stoker, 
and a score more have found a little 
Players hidden in the Middle West; 
while writing folk, from Judge Robert 
Grant of Boston to Jack London of All- 
man’s-land, have found good cheer, and 
have given it back again at the University 
Club of Indianapolis. 





BALLADE OF TARASCON 


THE CASTLE OF KING RENE 


BALLADE OF TARASCON 


With good King René dead and gone, 
We hurried into Tarascon,— 
Two modern bards,—bags, fountain-pens, 
And cameras—to gaze upon 
The towers where Pons, and Montaudon, 
And o!d Vida! put in week-ends 
With good King René dead and gone. 


With good King René dead and gone, 
How careless shone the river Rhone! 
With not a troubadour in view 
Nor viol-de-gamba nor chanson. 
Some pigeons claimed the tall donjon, 
Some faces ’gainst the bars looked through,— 
With good King René dead and gone. 


With good King René dead and gone 
At table-d’hote we asked Yvonne, 
“Whose were the faces?” “Ah, mon Dieu! 
Those were our convicts’ faces wan; 
When troubadours had lost their ton, 
Messicurs, we did the best we knew, 
With good King René dead and gone.” 
Envoy 
“Quick—station-master—prithee say 
What train—what train for Avignon ?”— 
“Messieurs, ‘tis gone—the last to-day.” 
With good King René dead and gone! 
Thomas Walsh. 








TWENTY YEARS OF THE REPUBLIC 


(1885-1905) 


BY HARRY THURSTON PECK 


Part XIII.—PRESIDENT McKINLEY AND 


THE 


NEO-REPUBLICANISM 


meee Hike was 

: symbolically — significant 

in the pageant which 
accompanied the inau- 

Beuration of President 

B McKinley. Such dis- 

pete z bolays in other years 
always exhibited the haphazard 
easy-going lack of management with 
which Americans are wont to improvise 
their public ceremonials. But on the 
fourth of March in 1897, the scene 
in Washington was one that might have 
fitly graced a European capital. Every 
detail had been studied carefully before- 
hand, and was carried out with absolute 
precision. The great avenues were well 
policed. The crowds were efficiently 
controlled. There were no delays, no 
moments of embarrassment, no awkward 
pauses. The military review was espe- 
cially effective. Instead of masses of raw 
militiamen, marching often awkwardly 
and producing a bizarre effect by the di- 
versity of their motley uniforms, there now 
defiled before the President column after 
column of regular troops whose perfect 
discipline and training made the sight of 
them a splendid spectacle. The finest 
cavalry regiments in the service had been 
drawn upon to render this inaugural re- 
view exceptionally brilliant ; while the ar- 
tillery and infantry were not inferior in 
the precision of their evolutions. The 
civic part of the parade was subordinated 
to the military; but even the “marching 
clubs” swung by the presidential stand 
with something of the é/lan of veteran 
troops. The Republican party was com- 
ing back to power as the party of organi- 
sation, of discipline, of unquestioning 
obedience to leadership; and the spirit 
of this new régime was easily perceptible, 


something 


even in the ceremonial which marked the 
day of its beginning. 

Mr. Cleveland remained at the side of 
his successor until the formalities were 
all concluded. He had spent the last few 
hours of his presidency in a most char- 
acteristic fashion, examining and signing 
bills; and the marks of ink upon his un- 
gloved hands bore witness to his dili- 
gence. His face was ruddy, and he 
chatted and laughed with Mr. McKinley 
as the two were driven slowly to the 
Capitol. At last, the burden was lifted 
from his shoulders, and he could again 
enjoy the tranquil life of a private citi- 
zen. Though the reins of power were 
passing from his hands to those of a po- 
litical opponent, he probably felt no re- 
gret. It was his financial policy which 
the Republicans, after bitterly assailing, 
had been forced to make their own. The 
great battle of the preceding year had 
been fought over this one question. And 
so the victory which Mr. McKinley had 
won was, in a very real sense, a victory 
for Mr. Cleveland. 

President McKinley’s inaugural ad- 
dress contained, as might have been ex- 
pected, an earnest commendation of high 
protective duties. In it he also expressed 
an earnest desire for peace with foreign 
nations. He recalled his own consistent 
attitude as a defender of the reformed 
civil service; and he intimated that the 
currency system of the United States 
should be placed upon a definite and sat- 
isfactory basis. There was nothing very 
noteworthy in his remarks. They were re- 
ceived bythe press with a general, if some- 
what perfunctory, approval. Perhaps the 
comment of an English writer best ex- 
pressed what most persons really thought. 
“Tt is a mild and not unpleasing effusion. 
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JOHN SHERMAN, SECRETARY OF STATE 


The tone is a little smug and goody-goody, 
but kindly.”* In truth,the country had for 


a time grown weary of political strife, 
and was disposed to give to the new ad- 
ministration a free hand. 

The President showed his conservative 
cast of mind by appointing a Cabinet of 


rather elderly men, only one of them be- 
ing less than sixty years of age. The old- 
est of them all, Mr. John Sherman, lately 


*London Standard, March 5, 1897. 


JOHN D. LONG, SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 


YEARS OF THE 


REPUBLIC 


LYMAN J. GAGE, SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 
Senator from Ohio, was also the most 
distinguished in the length and value 
of his public service. He now became 
Secretary of State, though under circum- 
stances which made the appointment by 
no means a source of unmixed pleasure 
to his friends. Mr. Sherman had long 
been one of the foremost leaders of. the 
Republican Party. As a member of the 
lower House, before the Civil War, he 
had ably advocated the free-soil cause. As 


RUSSELL A, ALGER, SECRETARY OF WAR 
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Secretary of the Treasury under Presi- 
dent Hayes, he had brought about the 
resumption of specie payments in so mas- 
terly a manner as not to cause the slight- 
est ripple on the financial waters. Twice 
—in 1880 and again in 1888—he seemed 
likely to be his party’s chosen candidate 
for the Presidency. As Senator he up- 
held the hands of President Lincoln; and 
long afterwards his name was permanently 
associated with two highly important 
measures—the Silver Purchase Act of 
1890 and the so-called Anti-Trust Law of 


NELSON DINGLEY, JR. 


the same year.* He was now an old man 
of seventy-four, and had richly earned 
the right to finish his remaining years 
in the dignified and useful place which 
he had long held in the Senate. But, 
unhappily for Mr. Sherman, his own de- 
sires clashed with the strong-willed pur- 
pose of Mark Hanna. That appetitive 
person now demanded his reward. He 
had gained the Presidency for Mr. Mc- 
Kinley, and in return he wished to be a 
Senator of the United States. He 
was not a man to be put off; and, there- 
fore, Mr. Sherman was sacrificed to 


*See THe Bookman for April, 1905, pp. 158, 
159; and for May. 1905. pp. 301, 302. 
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Hanna’s urgency. The open humiliation 
of so conspicuous a statesman would 
have been too much for even Hanna to 
attempt; but the desired end was reached 
by indirection, and Senator Sherman ex- 
perienced the sort of honorific elimina- 
tion which an English party leader once 
described as being “kicked upstairs.” 
Mr. McKinley offered to make Mr. 
Sherman his Secretary of State, and the 
aged Senator knew that he must accept. 
He felt no especial interest in diplomacy. 
Querulous and feeble and already verg- 
ing upon senility, he shrank from taking 
up new duties for which he felt himself 
no longer fitted. Yet he was well aware 
that he had no choice. He must make 
way for Mr. Hanna; and hence he re- 
signed the post of Senator to become the 
nominal chief of the new Cabinet—a 
pathetic figure, destined very soon to pass 
away entirely from public life. 

The other Ministers were men of good 
executive ability, although of no especial 
prominence. In recognition of the aid 
given to Mr. McKinley by the Gold 
Democrats, one of their number, Mr. 
Lyman J. Gage, a Chicago banker, was 
made Secretary of the Treasury.* The 
war portfolio went to General Russell A. 
Alger of Michigan, a veteran of the Civil 
War, who had _ subsequently become 
known as an adroit politician and suc- 
cessful man of business. President Mc- 
Kinley’s Secretary of the Navy was 
Mr. John D. Long of Massachusetts, a 
gentleman of scholarly tastes, whohad had, 
however, no slight experience in public 
life, and who was soon to show himself 
an unusually capable administrator. The 
rest of the Cabinet, as originally consti- 
tuted, may be dismissed with a mere men- 
tion. The Attorney-General was Mr. 
Joseph McKenna of California; the Post- 
master-General was Mr. James A. Gary 
of Maryland; the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior was Mr. Cornelius N. Bliss of New, 
York; and the Secretary of Agriculture 
was Mr. James Wilson of Ohio. 


President McKinley's first important 
official act was the issuance of a procla- 
mation convening Congress in special 


*In 1892 President Cleveland had offered the 
Treasury portfolio to Mr. Gage, who declined 
it. 
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session on March 15th, for the purpose 
of providing additional revenue for the 
Government, and to revise the tariff. Al- 
though the tariff question had been en- 
tirely subordinated in the late campaign, 
and although Mr. McKinley had secured 
his great majorities as a defender of the 
gold standard, it was plain that for the 
present he intended to ignore the money 
issue, and to use his power to restore the 
high protective duties of 1890. The 
Democratic opposition criticised this pur- 
pose, asserting that it involved an ele- 
ment of duplicity. It was declared that 
Mr. McKinley could not have been 
elected merely as a protectionist; yet his 
first concern was now a reversion to the 
very policy which the country had con- 
demned in 1892. This criticism was un- 
fair. The President fully intended to 
secure salutary legislation for the re- 
form of the currency; but the time was 
not yet auspicious for such legislation. 
Although the Republican party had more 
than a working majority in both Houses 
of Congress,* there were still so many 
Republican Senators favourable to the 
cause of free silver as to prevent con- 
certed and successful action toward 
legalising the gold standard. The Presi- 
dent knew that the defeat of Mr. Bryan 
had put an end to all anxiety in the world 
of finance; and so, naturally enough, he 
turned to the revision of the tariff—a 
policy with which his name had been so 
long associated. But when he argued 
that a new tariff act was necessary to 
augment the revenues of the Government, 
he was on more debatable ground. The 
Wilson Act of 1894, though in many re- 
spects imperfect from the point of view 
of the tariff reformer, was not justly 
chargeable with the falling off in revenue 
during President Cleveland’s term of of- 
fice. In fact, had not President Harri- 
son’s Secretary of the Treasury forced a 
balance,+ the year 1892-93 would have 

*In the Senate there were 46 Republicans, 
34 Democrats, 5 Populists, 2 “Silver Repub- 
licans” and 3 Independents. In the House 
there were 206 Republicans, 134 Democrats and 
16 Populists. 

tIn 1893, “Secretary Charles Foster, in his 
report, included among the Treasury’s assets 
the bank-note redemption fund of $54,000,000, 
which had always been regarded by other Sec- 


retaries as a trust fund. In this way he con- 
verted an actual deficit into a nominal surplus. 
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shown a deficiency of nearly $48,000,000 
for that period. Furthermore, the heavi+ 
est deficit under President Cleveland’s 
administration ($69,000,000 in 1893-94) 
occurred while the McKinley Act was 
still in force and before the Wilson Act 
had become operative. Indeed, each suc- 
ceeding year had witnessed an improve- 
ment in the Treasury balances; and in 
the very month when Mr. McKinley 
called Congress together to restore the 
high protective tariff, the Treasury re- 
port showed an actual surplus of nearly 
$9,000,000, the customs receipts for that 
month having been exceeded only twice 
in a period of more than forty years. It 
was plain enough, then, that the Wilson 
Act was in no wise responsible for the 
temporary loss of revenue from 1893 to 
1895; and that if left alone it would now 
provide an ample income for the ordinary 
needs of the Government. 

But in reality the question was not 
one of revenue at all. The old protec- 
tive interests were clamouring for the 
full favours which they had formerly en- 
joyed. Not from altruistic motives had 
the manufacturing concerns contributed 
heavily to the campaign funds of the Re- 
publican Party in the late campaign. 
Their gifts had, on the contrary, been a 
strictly business investment ; and the time 
had now come for them to receive full 
payment for their claims. When Con- 
gress met in extra session, a remarkable 
and quite unprecedented condition of af- 
fairs was at once made known. It 
showed more clearly than ever the won- 
derful compactness and machine-like ef- 
ficiency of the Republican organisation 
since that party had passed under the 
control of “business men in politics.” 
The elections of the preceding Novem- 
ber had determined the composition of 
the new Congress; and so the leaders of 
the Republican majority, after conferring 
together, agreed upon a plan of action 
which took slight heed of precedent or 
of constitutional forms. It was under- 
stood that Mr. Reed should be re-elected 
Speaker of the House; and Mr. Reed in 
his turn indicated the Republican repre- 
sentatives whom he would appoint to 
membership in the Committee of Ways 
and Means. These gentlemen, there- 
fore, in advance of their actual appoint- 
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ment and before the new Congress was 
convened, had already framed a tariff 
bill. As soon as the extra session of 
March 15th began, their programme was 
carried out to the letter. Mr. Reed 
again became Speaker. He appointed 
the Committee precisely as he had agreed 
to do; and its chairman, Mr. Nelson 
Dingley, Jr., of Maine, at once reported 
to the House the bill which he and his 
Republican associates had prepared. 
Never did a party measure so quickly 
pass the lower Chamber. Although the 
Dingley Bill, as it was called, filled one 
hundred and sixty-three printed pages, 
only twenty-two pages of it were con- 
sidered and discussed upon the floor of 
the House. Mr. Reed’s vigorous rulings 
made short work of the disheartened op- 
position ; and in less than two weeks the 
bill was transmitted to the Senate,* where 
it was referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

In the Senate, its schedules were care- 
fully examined and amended.+ The bill, 
as reported by the Finance Committee, 
was by no means so very radical a meas- 
ure as might have been expected. Though 
it was essentially protectionist in its gen- 
eral character, it contained some duties 
that were intended solely to produce rev- 
enue, and in many items the purely pro- 
tective duties had been appreciably low- 
ered. But in the open Senate a different 
tendency was seen. It was, in part, a 
repetition of the history of the Wilson 
Bill.t Now, as in 1894, there was an at- 
tempt on the part of disinterested Sena- 
tors to make the measure a rational one 
from an economic and financial stand- 
point. But now, as in 1894, a number of 
Senators, who represented the great cor- 
porations and the manufacturers, inter- 
posed on behalf of their friends and bene- 
factors. For more than two months the 
schedules were discussed item by item, 
and when the bill passed the Senate 
(July 7th) it contained 870 amendments. 
Like the Wilson Bill, it was then sent to 
a Conference Committee of both Houses. 
Here, however, its fate was very different 


*March 31, 1897. 

+The Senate Committee on Finance held the 
bill until May 8th, before reporting it. 

tSee THe Bookman for September, 1905, 


PP. 44-47. 
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from that of its Democratic predecessor. 
Republican organisation and party dis- 
cipline were far too good to permit an 
open rupture between the conflicting in- 
terests. The influence of President Mc- 
Kinley and the firmness of Speaker Reed 
compelled an agreement; so that on 
July 24th, all details having been ad- 
justed, the Dingley Bill passed both 
Houses of Congress and became a law. 

On the whole, it resembled the Mc- 
Kinley Act of 1890, though the average 
rate of duty on imports was slightly low- 
ered. Some features, however, deserve 
attention. The Wilson Act had remitted 
the duties upon wool; the Dingley Act 
not only restored them, but even made 
them higher, in spite of the fact that the 
increase was earnestly opposed by manu- 
facturers of woollen goods. The Secre- 
tary of the Wool Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation had said to the Committee of the 
House: 


“Never until he had experience under free 
wool did the manufacturer realise the full ex- 
tent of the disadvantages he suffers by reason 
of the wool duty.”* 


The reason why the tax on wool was 
restored in spite of so strong a protest is 
curiously illuminating as an example of 
the complexities of tariff-framing. Free 
wool had so stimulated the manufacture 
of woollen goods as to create an excep- 
tional demand for the raw material. This 
demand had led ranch-owners in the far 
Western States to raise sheep instead of 
cattle, and it was found that they could 
produce wool cheaper than could the 
Ohio farmers. The latter, therefore, de- 
manded a high tariff upon wool so as to 
limit the American manufacture of wool- 
len goods and thus to keep down the 
demand for wool to the amount which 
they could themselves supply.+ In other 
words, the heavy duty upon wool im- 
posed by the Dingley Act was not intended 
to protect Americans against foreign 
competitors, but to protect one set of 
Americans, who lived in a Republican 


*Bulletin of the Wool Manufacturers for 
March, 1897, p. 84 (quoted by Taussig, Tariff 
History, p. 320). 

tBulletin of the Wool Manufacturers for 
June, 1897, p. 133. 
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State, against another set of their own 
countrymen. The wool duty, therefore, 
both hampered the woollen manufac- 
turers of the United States and at the 
same time actually killed the new wool- 
growing industry west of the Mississippi 
River. This fact was pointed out as a per- 
fect illustration of the essential selfish- 
ness and economic folly of protective 
legislation. It certainly emphasised the 
truth of General Hancock’s declaration 
in 1880 that “the tariff is a local issue.” 

The duties on silks and linens were 
also considerably augmented; those on 
cottons were somewhat lower than in the 
McKinleyAct. On most metals the rates 
of the Wilson Act were not greatly al- 
tered, while copper was even retained 
upon the free list. But on manufactured 
articles of iron and steel, the McKinley 
rates were practically restored. Of more 
interest were the sugar schedules, over 
which in 1894 the action of the Senate 
had created so much scandal, because of 
the favour shown to the Sugar Trust.* 
While the Dingley Bill was under con- 
sideration, the “sugar Senators” had in 
committee sought to secure new advan- 
. tages for the Trust, and had reported 
“an entirely new scheme of sugar duties, 
partly specific and partly ad valorem, 
complicated in its effects and difficult to 
explain, except as a means of making 
concessions under disguise to the refin- 
ers.”+ This complicated scheme was re- 
jected by the Senate itself, which, how- 
ever, amended the House schedule in 
such a way as to increase the “differ- 
ential” to the advantage of the Trust. 
But upon this point the House stood firm. 
It would take away none of the privileges 
which the Trust already enjoyed; but it 
would not augment them. In the end, the 
Senate was obliged to yield, thus leaving 
the existing situation substantially un- 
changed. 

One other feature of the Dingley Bill 
was not without significance. 
inally reported, it imposed a tax of 
25 per cent. upon books and scientific 
instruments imported for the use of 
schools, colleges and other institutions of 
learning, and also levied an import duty 
*See a Bookman for September, 1905, 

4 


PP. 45, 46. 
TtTaussig, op. cit., p. 351. 
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of 20 per cent. on foreign works of art. 
This called out some very sharp comment. 
Wrote one critic: 


“The Dingley tax on books and instruments 
for libraries and colleges, along with the re- 
newed tax on art, shows the country how 
much the Republican party really cares for the 
intelligence of the nation to which it so ear- 
nestly appealed in the last campaign. It was 
never tired of boasting of the way the edu- 
cated men of the land had rallied to its sup- 
port, irrespective of former party preferences. 

. . By making it difficult’ for us to take 
advaritage of the discoveries and improvements 
of the leaders of thought and investigation in 
other lands, we simply condemn ourselves to 
be losers in the race. Taxing knowledge of 
this kind is both a mark and a cause of bar- 
barism. Free art, of course, had to go. Paint- 
ings in oil and water-colours, admitted free 
by the Wilson Bill, have made it dangerously 
easy for our artists and the visitors to our 
public galleries to become familiar with foreign 
masterpieces. What has protection to do with 
education or art? Nothing, except to cripple 
them in every way.”* 


So much opposition was aroused by 
these clauses in the Dingley Bill as to 
lead to their modification. The duty on 
books and instruments was stricken out. 
The tax on works of art, however, still 
remained, in spite of the fact that nearly 
all American artists were opposed to it, 
and that no one, outside of Congress, had 
any interest in its retention. Taken as 
a whole, the Dingley Act made it plain 
that the extreme protectionists were still 
in control of the Republican Party, and 
that they had in no wise been affected 
by the experience of the past. This act, 
indeed, in several of its provisions car- 
ried the protective principle further than 
it had ever been extended. The anomaly 
was presented of gigantic industries, 
which were actually underselling foreign 
competitors in foreign markets, and yet 
at the same time demanding from 
Congress a duty to protect them against 
competition in the United States. Such 
a duty enabled them to compel Americans 
to pay more for certain American goods 
than the foreigner paid for precisely the 
same articles. This was the reductio ad 


*The Nation, March 25, 1897. 
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absurdum of the Neo-Republican doc- 
trine which had been rapidly developed 
since 1883. The “business man in poli- 
tics,” of whom Senator Hanna was a 
type, was not, however, disturbed by this 
economic monstrosity in its practical re- 
sults. He knew that his own class 
reaped immense benefits from it, and 
perhaps he entertained a pious hope that 
it might in some way incidentally bene- 
fit the people as a whole. But his first 
thought was for himself alone, since this 
was “business ;” and it gave him no con- 
cern if the tariff system of his time em- 
bodied a concrete defiance of all the prin- 
ciples which the early Republican pro- 
tectionists—Lincoln, Morrill, Chase, Fes- 
senden and Stevens—had avowed.* 


If the people of the United States felt 
but a languid interest in an economic 
measure so important as the tariff act 
of 1897, the fact is easily explained. For 
ten years, American politics had turned 
almost exclusively upon questions of fi- 
nance; and the culminating struggle of 
1896 had left the great body of citizens 
wearied to the point of exhaustion. 
Nations, like individuals, are capable of 
being bored; and just as the salutary 
but uninteresting, domestic reforms of 
Gladstone finally made Englishmen out 
of sheer ennui turn to the brilliantly 
spectacular foreign policy of Disraeli, so 
after a decade of controversy over bi- 
metallism and free silver and tariff sched- 
ules, most Americans were eager for 
some less prosaic theme of public inter- 
est. The economic era had itself repre- 
sented a reaction from the long agonies 
of the Civil War; and now the swing of 
the pendulum found a new generation 
impatient of the commonplace, and 
avidly alert for a new national is- 
sue. There has been noted in the 
course of the present narrative, a grow- 
ing tendency on the part of the United 
States to concern itself with its inter- 
national relations. The intervention in 
Samoa against the aggression of the 
Germans was the first evidence of this new 


*See Taussig, op. cit., pp. 358-360; and for 
a discussion of the Dingley Act, mainly from 
a Republican standpoint, Stanwood, American 
Tariff Controversies in the Nineteenth Century, 
ii., pp. 360-304. (Boston, 1903.) 
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drift. The Chilean imbroglio was another ; 
the Venezuelan incident was still an- 
other.* Not without significance, also, 
was the fact that in the American diplo- 
matic service, the rank of Ambassador 
had been created by act of Congress in 
1893, and that this rank had been con- 
ferred upon the Ministers Plenipotentiary 
to Great Britain, France, Germany, Rus- 
sia and Italy. The Republican platform 
of 1896 had, as already recorded in these 
pages, urged an increase of the navy, the 
annexation of Hawaii, and the purchase 
from Denmark of her West Indian pos- 
sessions. All these circumstances served 
to show very plainly that the national 
activities would not long be confined to 
matters of purely domestic interest, but 
that the United States, grown conscious 
of its strength, was already stirred by an 
imperial ambition and the spirit of adven- 
ture. As it happened, a condition existed 
at its very gates, which quickened this 
new restlessness into an aggressive mood. 

In February, 1895, the native inhabi- 
tants of Cuba, driven to desperation by 
the long misrule of their Spanish masters, 
rose in a revolt which gradually reduced 
the island to a condition resembling one 
of anarchy. Unable to defeat the disci- 
plined troops of Spain in open battle, 
the rebels resorted to a guerilla war- 
fare — cutting off small detachments, 
burning plantations, raiding villages, and 
endeavouring by incessant activity to sap 
the energy and exhaust the resources of 
their opponents. A Cuban Republic had 
been proclaimed; but it had no capital 
and had organised no government. It 
had not even an army, in the proper 
sense of the word ; and its prowling bands 
of ill-armed peasants appeared and disap- 
peared like phantoms. Nevertheless, 
although Spain had sent out to Cuba no 
less than 200,000 troops, the insurgents, 
under the leadership of Maximo Gomez 
and Antonio Maceo, fairly held their 
own, until by the end of 1896 they 


‘“roamed at will over three-fourths of the 


inland country.”+ The colours of Spain 
still floated over the cities, but the in- 


*See THe Bookman for April, 1905, pp. 
149-156; for June, 1905, pp. 368-374; and for 
October, 1905, pp. 121-130. 

= of President Cleveland, December 
7, 1806. 
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surrectos were practically masters of the 
interior. 

Meanwhile, Cuba, one of the richest 
and most fertile islands in the world, was* 
being swiftly ruined. The furious devas- 
tation of property continued. Planta- 
tions and villages were laid waste, while 
it seemed as though any definite end to 
the destructive process might be deferred 
for years. The revolution in Cuba 
passed through two distinct stages. In 
1895, the Spanish Governor-General was 
Martinez Campos, a high-souled, chival- 
rous soldier, who waged war in accord- 
ance with the usages of high civilisation. 
His ill success, however, led the Spanish 
Government to replace him by General 
Valeriano Weyler, a harshly tyrannical 
commander of the type of the infamous 
Haynau. Weyler had orders to crush 
the insurrection at any cost; and on Oc- 
tober 21, 1896, he issued an order which 
put into effect his so-called policy of 
“reconcentration.” From this moment the 
war ceased to be merely a war of repres- 
sion and became a war of extermination. 
As the great body of the Cuban peasantry 
sympathised with the rebellion and gave 
aid and comfort to the rebels, Weyler’s 
order directed that these people be driven 
in herds to the vicinity of the fortified 
towns. There they were penned in like 
cattle, and were compelled to subsist un- 
der conditions which no cattle could have 
endured. Deprived of their homes and 
with little clothing, they lay upon the 
earth, with foul air, foul water, and foul 
food, until, emaciated and diseased, they 
died like flies. In all, there were some 
400,000 of these reconcentrados, and 
their condition excited at once the pity 
and the indignation of the world. 

When the war in Cuba first broke out, 
American sympathy was very naturally 
extended to the insurgents. A little later 
it was seen that American interests were 
directly involved. As President Cleve- 
land said to Congress in his last annual 
message :* 


“It [Cuba] lies so near to us as to be hardly 
separated frem our territory. Our actual 
pecuniary interest in it is second only to that 
of the people and Government of Spain. It is 
reasonably estimated that at least from $3o,- 


*December 7, 1896. 
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000,000 to $50,000,000 of American capital are 
invested in plantations and in railroad, mining 
and other business enterprises on the island. 
The volume of trade between the United States 
and Cuba, which in 1889 amounted to about 
$64,000,000, rose in 1893 to about $103,000,000, 
and in 1894 (the year before the present insur- 
rection broke out) amounted to nearly $06,- 
000,000. Besides this large pecuniary stake in 
the fortunes of Cuba, the United States finds 
itself inextricably involved in the present 
contest in other ways both vexatious and 
costly.” 


The last sentence here quoted refers to 
the fact that many American citizens 
resident in Cuba had been arrested and 
ill-treated by Spanish officials on the 
charge of aiding the Cuban rebels, and 
that these arrests had led to incessant 
friction between the Government of the 
United States and that of Spain. In 
1895 a Spanish fort had even fired upon 
an American passenger steamer, the 
Allianga, when the latter was beyond the 
three-mile limit. Furthermore, in the en- 
forcement of its obligations, the United 
States was compelled to guard its long line 
of sea coast against filibustering expedi- 
tions and to endure the recriminations di- 
rected against it by the Spanish press and 
people. Nevertheless, for the space of a 
year and a half, Mr. Cleveland, following 
the example of President Grant during the 
so-called Ten Years’ War,* had studi- 
ously abstained from interference with 
Spanish operations in the island. While 
offering, from time to time, his friendly 
mediation to secure a cessation of hostili- 
ties, he had respected the rights of Spain, 
and had so strictly enforced the statutes 
against filibustering expeditions as to 
make himself exceedingly unpopular 
among American sympathisers with 
Cuba. Finally, however, after Weyler’s 
reconcentration order had been issued, 
and after it was fairly evident that Spain 
could not repress the revolution, Presi- 
dent Cleveland, in his annual message of 
December 7, 1896, showed plainly that 

*This War was waged in Cuba from 1868 to 
1878, and was terminated by the promise of 
Spain (in the Treaty of Zanjon) to grant 
autonomy to Cuba. The promise had not been 
kept. See the section “A Century of Cuban 
Diplomacy,” in Hart, The Foundations of 
co Foreign Relations. (New York, 
1901. 
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the Government of the United States 
would not much longer maintain a pas- 
sive attitude. Recapitulating the facts 


with regard to Cuba, he wrote some sen- 
tences of ominous import. 


He said: 


“Neither has Spain made good her author- 
ity, nor have the insurgents made good their 
title to be regarded as an independent State. 
Except in towns, the whole island is given over 
to anarchy. . . . It cannot be reasonably as- 
sumed that the hitherto expectant attitude of 
the United States will be indefinitely main- 
tained. . . . When the inability of Spain to 
deal successfully with the insurrection has be- 
come manifest . . . a situation will be pre- 
sented in which our obligations to the sover- 
eignty of Spain will be superseded by higher 
obligations which we can hardly hesitate to 
recognise and to discharge. . . . The United 
States is not a nation to which peace is a ne- 
cessity.” 


Apart from the natural sympathy with 
which Americans regard any struggle 
for political independence, and apart also 
from any commercial interests which 
were threatened by the Cuban insurrec- 
tion, there was still another reason for 
American resentment against Spain. 
Thousands of Americans recalled a grie- 
vous outrage against the dignity of the 
United States fof which Spain had been re- 
sponsible in the past and which had never 
been avenged. This was the famous 
episode of the Virginius. On October 31, 
1873, during the former revolution in 
Cuba, an American merchant vessel, the 
Virginius, was forcibly captured on the 
high seas by the Spanish gunboat Tornado. 
The American flag was hauled down and 
trampled upon, and the Virginius itself, 
with its captain, passengers and crew, of 
whom nine were American citizens, were 
taken to the port of Santiago de Cuba. 
Captain Fry and the ship’s company were 
cast into prison, and by order of the 
Spanish Governor, General Burriel, were 
tried by drum-head court martial. Fifty- 
three of the fifty-six were condemned 
and shot, and the survivors were also sen- 
tenced to be executed. At this moment, 
however, there steamed into the harbour 
of Santiago the British man-of-war 
Niobe, commanded by Captain (after- 
wards Sir) Lambton Lorraine. When he 
learned of -what had been done and of 
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what was then impending, he wasted no 
time in official correspondence. Swing- 
ing his ship about, broadside on, he sent 
a curt note to General Burriel intimating 
that unless the order of execution were 
suspended, the Niobe’s guns would at 
once open fire upon the city.* General 
Burriel revoked his order immediately ; 
but, none the less, fifty-three unarmed 
persons had been taken from under the 
protection of the American flag and had 
been shot to death. Indignation in the 
United States was extreme. President 
Grant took measures to place the navy 
upon a war: footing and caused a strong 
protest to be made to the Spanish Min- 
ister, who with true Castilian haughti- 
ness refused to receive it. On the fol- 
lowing day (November 4th), the Amer- 
ican Minister at Madrid (General 
Sickles) was notified by cable: “In case 
of refusal of satisfactory reparation 
within twelve days from this date, you 
will at the expiration of that time close 
your legation and leave Madrid.” Spain 
still gave no satisfactory reply; and, 
therefore, on November 15th, Secretary 
Fish again cabled: “If Spain cannot re- 
dress these outrages, the United States 
will.” Nevertheless, when the twelve 
days expired Spain had not yielded, 
nor did General Sickles leave Madrid. 
As a matter of fact, the United States 
was in a most humiliating position. Its 
navy, under the corrupt administration of 
Secretary Robeson, had so degenerated 
that it did not possess a single fighting 
ship that could have met successfully the 
Spanish armoured cruisers with their 
modern guns. Even the antiquated hulks 
still in commission were scattered and 
ill-equipped, and time was necessary to 
collect them. The Spaniards knew this 
very well and sneered at all American 
protests. Finally, however (Novem- 
ber 25th), President Grant resolved on 
war, if war were necessary. Whatever 
losses the United States might at first 
sustain, in the end there could be no 
doubt of the result. Hence, another 
cablegram was sent to General Sickles 


*This spirited act received the full approval 
of the British Government. Sir Lambton 
Lorraine was afterwards entertained, and pre- 
sented with a service of plate, by the people of 
New York. 
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at Madrid: “If no accommodation is 
reached by the close of to-morrow, 
leave.” When the morrow came, Spain 
proposed a sort of compromise. She 
would surrender the Virginius and would 
proceed against her own officials, if it 
should be found that they had violated 
the treaty rights of the United States. 
She would not, however, in surrendering 
the Virginius, salute the flag of the 
United States nor give any compensation 
for the men who had been done to death. 
This compromise was accepted by the 
American Government,* partly because a 
war was then most undesirable, and 
partly because there was some serious 
doubt as to the regularity of the papers 
which the Virginius carried. It is now, 
indeed, quite certain that the Virginius 
was engaged in an unlawful errand and 
was conveying both men and ammunition 
to the Cuban rebels. Yet this circum- 
stance did not justify her capture on the 
high seas or the execution of her crew 
and passengers by the sentence of a court 
martial. When the Spaniards came to 
surrender the ship to American naval 
officers, they did so in a fashion that was 
full of insult. The surrender took place, 
not in the harbour of Santiago, but in the 
secluded and lonely port of Bahia Honda, 
where few could witness it; and befdre 
delivering the Virginius, the interior of 
the ship had been knocked to pieces, and 
its decks smeared with excrement and 
other filth. 

This mortifying incident had not been 
forgotten by the American people; and 
the memory of it gave poignancy to the 
anger with which they viewed the bar- 
barities of Weyler. In 1896 both the 
Democratic and the Republican _plat- 
forms had expressed sympathy with the 
Cuban people, and the Republican decla- 
ration had even hinted at actual inter- 
vention by the United States. Such was 
the situation when President McKinley 
took office, and before long that situation 
became acute. 

The continuance of General Weyler’s 
cruelties swelled from week to week the 
rising tide of ‘American anger, which was 
also increased by many special incidents. 


*See President Grant’s annual Message of 
December 1, 1873, and his special Message of 
January 5, 1874. 
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The frequent arrest of American citizens 
in Cuba, the ill-treatment often accorded 
to them, and the insults directed against 
American consular officers in the island, 
all of which received a sensational pub- 
licity in the press, aroused public senti- 
ment in the United States to a pitch of 
dangerous irritation. A definite desire 
for intervention in Cuba became more 
manifest. In Congress a majority of both 
Houses were willing to recognise the 
Cuban rebels as belligerents. Even under 
President Cleveland it had been proposed 
to grant this recognition by joint resolu- 
tion. Secretary Olney, however, had 
bluntly declared that even should such a 
joint resolution be adopted by Congress, 
the President would entirely ignore it. In 
truth, the Cubans had not yet gained the 
right to the status of belligerency, and 
this was President McKinley’s opinion, as 
set forth in his first annual message (De- 
cember 6, 1897). Nevertheless, events 
were drifting dangerously toward a defi- 
nite crisis. The Spanish Government was 
still unwilling to consider even friendly 
mediation on the part of the United 
States. The Spanish people believed that 
Americans were secretly aiding the 
Cuban rebels; and this, in fact, was true, 
although President McKinley, like Presi- 
dent Cleveland, honestly endeavoured to 
prevent it. He felt obliged, however, 
to make, in September, 1897, a peremp- 
tory demand for the release or speedy 
trial of all American citizens under arrest. 
He had previously* asked Congress to ap- 
propriate the sum of $50,000 for the bene- 
fit of indigent Americans in Cuba, and 
this help had been promptly given. All 
recognised that the situation was be- 
coming unendurable. On September 18, 
1897, General Stewart L. Woodford, the 
new American Minister to Spain, once 
more tendered to the Spanish Govern- 
ment the friendly offices of the United 
States. In doing so he wrote a sentence 
of which the language, although guarded, 
was full of meaning.+ 


*May 17, 1807. 

t“I cannot disguise the gravity of the situ- 
ation, nor conceal the conviction of the Presi- 
dent that should his present effort be fruitless, 
his duty to his countrymen will necessitate an 
early decision as to the course of action which 
the time and the transcendent emergency may 
demand.”’ 
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A new ministry had been formed in 
Madrid under the premiership of the Lib- 
eral leader, Sefior Sagasta. He replied 
to General Woodford’s note by announc- 
ing that Spain would grant to the Cubans 
the right of self-government under Span- 
ish sovereignty. General Weyler was re- 
called and General Blanco was appointed 
in his place. The reconcentration order 
was modified, and for a time it seemed as 
though the crisis had passed. Such, how- 
ever, was not the case. The Cubans, re- 
membering the promises which Spain had 
broken in 1878, refused to lay down their 
arms. The reconcentrados experienced 
no real relief. Finally, the Spanish loyal- 
ists in the island bitterly resented even 
a nominal grant of self-government to the 
Cubans. Mobs in Havana threatened the 
authorities, and marched through the 
streets, cheering for Weyler and_ cursing 
President McKinley and the United 
States. So formidable were these out- 
breaks that the American Consul-General, 
Fitzhugh Lee, appealed to his Govern- 
ment to send a naval force to Cuban 
waters. The same request had been often 
made before, but now at last it was 
heeded. In January, 1898, orders were 
issued in Washington for the North At- 
lantic squadron to rendezvous at the Dry 
Tortugas, within six hours’ steaming dis- 
tance of Cuba; and on the 25th of the 
same month, the second-class battleship 
Maine was ordered to Havana.* The 
despatch of the Maine was officially de- 
clared to be a friendly act. The Spanish 
Government was notified, and it con- 
sented, somewhat reluctantly, to the 
presence of the American warship. 
Sefior Sagasta, in a courteous note, in- 
formed the American Government that 
Spain would reciprocate by sending the 
Spanish armoured cruiser Vizcaya to 
visit the harbour of New York. The 
Maine was received with punctilious at- 
tention by the Spanish authorities in 
Havana. She was conducted to her 
anchorage by a Spanish officer, and her 
commander, Captain Charles D. Sigsbee, 
became the official guest of the Spanish 
Governor-General. The people and the 
press of Havana were, however, far less 

*The cruiser Montgomery was at the same 


time ordered to touch at the Cuban ports of 
Santiago and Matanzas. 
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amiable.* Meanwhile, a powerful squad- 
ron of battleships and cruisers was 
gathering at Key West, under the com- 
mand of Captain William T. Sampson, 
who kept in communication with the 
commander of the Maine by means of the 
torpedo-boat Cushing. 

This was the situation at the beginning 
of February, 1898, when an incident oc- 
curred to strain still further the relations 
between the United States and Spain. 
The Spanish Minister at Washington, 
Sefior Dupuy de Lome, had written a pri- 
vate letter to a friend of his in Havana, 
Sefior Canalejas. This letter fell into the 
hands of a Cuban sympathiser, who gave 
it to the American press, and it was pub- 
lished in translation on February gth. 
The letter spoke cynically of Spain’s 
grant of self-government to Cuba. It 
suggested bad faith in Spain’s dealings 
with the American Government, and it 
contained one passage which was grossly 
disrespectful to the American President. 
Sefior de Lome wrote of Mr. McKinley’s 
message : 


“Besides the natural and inevitable coarse- 
ness with which it repeated all that the press 
and public opinion in Spain have said of Wey- 
ler, it shows once more that McKinley is weak 
and a caterer to the rabble, and, moreover, a 
cheap politician (debil y populachero y ademas 
un politicastro) who wishes to leave a door 
open to himself and to stand well with the 
jingoes of his party.” 


The publication of this letter led to 
de Lome’s immediate resignation, though 
the Spanish Government disclaimed all 
sympathy with its sentiments. Popular 
excitement, both in the United States and 
in Spain, increased daily. Spain pro- 
tested against the presence of the Ameri- 
can squadron at Key West, and against 
the action of the Red Cross Society in 
collecting subscriptions for the relief of 
the reconcentrados. In the United 


*On one occasion, Captain Sigsbee, while 
ashore, hada small printed sheet thrust into 
his hand. It contained, among others, the fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

“These Yankee pigs who meddle with our 
affairs, humiliate us in the last degree; and 
as an even greater provocation, send us a man- 
of-war of their rotten squadron, after insult- 
ing us in their newspapers with articles sent 
from our own home.” 
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States, a section of the press published 
the most inflammatory appeals in behalf 
of Cuba. In the Senate, the question of 
intervention was debated from day to 
day ; and many influential leaders of both 
Houses urged aggressive action upon 
President McKinley. The President, 
however, showed great firmness and self- 
control. A member of his Cabinet after- 
wards wrote: 

“During the consideration of the notes ex- 
changed, I was often struck by the concern 
manifested by President McKinley and his ad- 
visers of the Cabinet to be considerate of the 
susceptibilities of the Spanish people, and at 
the same time to attain the one object in view 
—the permanent pacification of Cuba.’’* 
event of 
far-reaching 


Then occurred an 


tous and 


momen- 
consequences. 
At a little before ten o'clock on the 
evening of February 15th, the battle- 
ship Maine, as she lay at anchorage in 
the harbour of Havana, was blown up 
by an explosion which wrecked the ship, 
with a loss of two officers and two hun- 
dred and sixty-four enlisted men. The 
news of this appalling catastrophe 
reached Washington soon after midnight, 


GENERAL FITZHUGH LEE 


*Long, The New American Navy, i., 
(New York, 1903.) 
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in the form of a telegram from Captain 
Sigsbee, in command of the Maine. After 


briefly narrating the loss of his ship, he 


added the words: “Public opinion should 
be suspended until further report.” A 
thrill of horror and indignation, unparal- 
leled since the firing upon Sumter, swept 
over the American people. Nevertheless, 
there was no violent demand for ven- 
geance. The gravity of the situation 
gave steadiness and poise to public opin- 
ion. The nation displayed a universal 
willingness to suspend judgment until a 
full and rigorous investigation should be 
made. The tone of the press throughout 
the country was admirable, and is well 
exemplified in an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Philadelphia Press on Feb- 
ruary 18th: 


“With the continued tension of feeling and 
the uncertainty respecting the catastrophe to the 
Maine, there rests unabated the continued duty 
This is 
due to truth, to reason and to ultimate jus- 
tice.”* 


to sobriety and reserve of judgment. 


*See also the Cincinnati Commercial 
Tribune, the Baltimore Sun, the Providence 
Journal, the Washington Post and the Mem- 
phis Commercial Appeal of the same date 
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Mr. Henry Watterson wrote in the 
Louisville Courier-Journal: 


“We are the people of common sense as 
well as of high spirit. Hence we have never yet 
gone into a war that was not justified. Hence, 
too. we await some definite reports as to the 
disaster which befell the Maine before assert- 
than horror at the 
calamity and grief for its victims.” 


ing any other sentiment 


And the Kansas City Star well said that 
the United States was not seeking war, 
but was endeavouring to ascertain 
whether an act of war had already been 
committed against it. “A great nation 
can afford to take time to be perfectly 
just.” 

Telegrams of sympathy from the gov- 
ernments of foreign countries poured in 
upon the President. The Spanish Prime 
Minister spoke words of profound sym- 
pathy and sorrow, as did also Governor- 
General Blanco in Havana; while the 
high-minded and womanly Queen Regent 
of Spain cabled an expression of her per- 
sonal feeling of horror and regret. The 
honour of Spain as a civilised power was 
indeed at stake. That so terrible an event 
should have happened in a time of peace 
to the warship of a friendly nation while 
its commander was a guest of Spain, 
jeopardised her place in the family of 
nations. There were many, however, 
who believed that the disaster to the 
American battleship had been an accident, 
due either to the carelessness of the 
officers and crew or to the spontaneous 
combustion of high explosives stored 
within her hull. This view was tenta- 
tively held by not a few Americans, while 
it was almost universally adopted in such 
European nations as sympathised with 
Spain in her controversy with the United 
States. 

President McKinley immediately or- 
dered a naval court of inquiry to investi- 
gate the cause of the disaster. This court 
was composed of officers whose high pro- 
fessional standing was unquestioned, its 
president being Captain W. T. Sampson, 
who had served as chief of the Bureau 
of Ordnance. After a very careful exam- 
ination of the circumstances, based in part 
upon the work of divers who examined 
the wreckage underneath the water, the 
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court of inquiry made its report to the 
Secretary of the Navy on March a2tst. 
The report showed conclusively that the 
Maine had been destroyed from without, 
apparently by a submarine mine. This 
was made evident by the circumstance 
that the plates of the ship had been blown 
inward and its keel driven upward 
through its deck—the reverse of what 
would have happened had the explosion 
been an internal one. The court confined 
itself to a detailed statement of the facts 
and of its own conclusions. It did not 
attempt to fix the responsibility upon 
any one. Subsequently a Spanish court 
of inquiry made an independent exam- 
ination, and reported that the explosion 
had been an internal one; but it gave no 
facts such as would amount to a justifica- 
tion of this opinion. 

It was now obvious to those in power 
that war could not be long averted. The 
temper of the people both in the United 
States and in Spain became distinctly bel- 
ligerent. The Spanish press teemed with 
insults directed against the “Yankee 
pigs.” One influential journal, E/] Globo 
of Madrid, remarked: 

“As a matter of fact, the United States is 
at present very much like an immense Maine 
floating between the Atlantic and the Pacific; 
and some of her crew have evidently lost their 

McKinley, the com- 
mander. does his best to restore order among 


heads President 


his undisciplined crew. The real Maine was 


lost in consequence of the slipshod manner 


in which the enormous quantities of explosives 
were stored. and to the undue haste which 
caused these war preparations to be made on 
board a vessel manned by an_ ill-disciplined 
The ruin of the United States will also 


probably be caused by an explosion. In this 


crew. 
case. however, it will really be ‘external.’ ”’ 


In the United States an equally bitter 
feeling now prevailed. Meetings were 
held in the great cities to urge a declara- 
tion of war and the recognition of the 
Cuban Republic. The tone of the press 
became more and more warlike. Spanish 
flags were burned by great crowds which 
cheered for Free Cuba, and reproached 
the Government for its apparent inac- 
tivitv. President McKinley, however, 
and his advisers were far from deserving 
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this reproach. They knew that war was 
unavoidable, yet they were desirous of 
gaining time for preparation. The navy- 
yards and arsenals worked night and 
day. Messages, speeding under the sea, 
directed the rapid concentration of 
ships of war at strategic points. Un- 
finished vessels were hastily completed. 
Repairs were made with all possible ex- 
pedition. A naval officer was sent to 
Europe to purchase men-of-war from 
foreign nations. An immense number of 
torpedoes and submarine mines were 
bought or manufactured for the defense 
of American harbours. Guns were 
mounted on the sea-coast fortifications. 
On March &th, Congress unanimously 
voted an appropriation of $50,000,000 to 
be placed at the disposal of the President 
“as an emergency fund for national de- 
fence.’ Spain responded to this measure 
by securing a loan of 200,000,000 pesetas 
($40,000,000) from the Bank of Spain. 
On April Ist, Congress appropriated for 
the navy a further sum of $39,009,900. 
Negotiations still continued between 
Spain and the United States with regard 
to the Cuban situation, but with no satis- 
factory results. The recall of General 
Fitzhugh Lee from Cuba was demanded 
by the Spanish Government and was re- 
fused by the United States. Spain pro- 
posed to submit to arbitration its alleged 
responsibility for the destruction of the 
Maine ; but this offer was declined. The 
issue between the two countries had now 
passed far beyond that isolated subject of 
dispute. » 

Meanwhile, the relations of certain for- 
eign Powers to the controversy assumed 
a serious importance. Three European 
countries of the first rank were anxious 
either to prevent the outbreak of a war or, 
if it were possible, directly to intervene on 
behalf of Spain. These three nations were 
Austria, France and Germany. The mo- 
tives animating their governments were 
quite diverse. The Austrian Emperor 
had a dynastic interest in the welfare 
of the Spanish kingdom; for the Queen 
Regent of that country was a Hapsbury, 
the daughter of the Austrian Archduke 
Karl Ferdinand, and personally admired 
and loved by the aged Kaiser. The interest 
of France in the dispute was a financial 
one. French citizens had invested large 
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sums of money in Spanish bonds, while 
French bankers had financed a great 
number of Spanish commercial enter- 
prises. A war between Spain and the 
United States must necessarily depreciate 
the value of these investments; and, 
therefore, France was eager to give the 
strongest possible support to its Iberian 
neighbour. 

The case of Germany was different 
from either that of Austria or France. 
There was no ill-will between the Ameri- 
can people and the people of the German 
Empire. They were friends, as they had 
always been. But the official class in Ger- 
many disliked all that was American— 
the easy-going ways, the democratic man- 
ners, and, above all, the material success 
of the American Republic. The German 
military caste had been humiliated by the 
stubborn resistance offered to German 
ambition in Samoa, and by the subsequent 
defeat of Bismarck in his negotiation 
with American commissioners at Berlin. 
The German Kaiser, with his colonial 
ambition, had long been vexed to find that 
the sturdiest of his subjects refused 
to go on any terms to Kamerun or to 
Tasmania; while every ship that sailed 
from German ports to the United States 
bore hundreds away to that Republic 
whose strength they made still stronger 
and whose loyal sons their sons became. 
Hence, to the German Junker, to the arro- 
gant representatives of militarism, and to 
the monarch who believed in the divine 
origin of his own power, America seemed 
a land that existed only to unsettle the 
minds of the lowly and to mock by its 
prosperity and contentment the basie 
principles of autocratic rule. For many 
vears, therefore, the official German feel- 
ing towards the United States had been 
one of smouldering dislike. Moreover, 
the General Staff at Berlin entertained the 
lowest possible opinion of American mili- 
tary power. The mighty contest which 
was waged on American soil during 
four years of civil war made no im- 
pression upon the German experts. It 
was Von Moltke himself of whom a 
visitor once inquired: “Have you given 
much attention to the battles of the 
American war?” And he replied, with 
an icy stare: “I have no time to waste 
in studving the struggles of two armed 
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mobs.” So spoke Von Moltke, and so 
thought all the disciples of that great 
tactician. Americans were highly pros- 
perous. They were good at trading and 
at slaughtering hogs; but they deserved 
serious notice only when they made them- 
selves offensive to the Hochwohlgeboren. 

In 1898, a new motive swayed the rest- 
less mind of William II. He was now 
carrying out with vigour his favourite 
project of a great colonial empire and of 
a navy able to defend it. His attempts at 
colonisation in Africa had not met with 
much success. His subjects could not be 
induced to go out as settlers to lands so 
utterly unlike the land in which they had 
been born. In the Brazilian province of 
Rio Grande do Sul, however, many Ger- 
mans had found homes and had formed 
the nucleus of what might with careful 
nursing become a German State. Brazil 
was weak. What, then, stood in the way 
of finding in South America an outlet 
for German emigration, in a country over 
which the flag of imperial Germany might 
be ultimately raised? Nothing, save the 
fixed purpose of the United States that no 
part of the American Continent should 
be regarded as subject to future colonisa- 
tion by any European power. But how 
far, so queried the Kaiser, was a nation 
of traders and money-grubbers able to 
maintain this doctrine in the face of a 
great military State like Germany? Of 
how much importance was the new 
American navy? What fighting power 
was there in the sort of “armed mob” 
which Americans were satisfied to call an 
army? These questions flitted through 
the Kaiser’s mind at the moment when 
war seemed to be impending between the 
United States and Spain. Here was a 
rare opportunity for testing the American 
capacity for war against the fleets and 
armies of a European nation. The theo- 
retical soldiers at Berlin knew that Spain 
had two hundred thousand regular troops 
in Cuba; they knew, also, that Spain pos- 
sessed on paper a navy not much inferior 
to that of the United States. They 
argued, therefore, that the war must be a 
fairly long-one, and that if the Americans 
invaded Cuba with their motley forces 
equipped with small arms that were obso- 
lete, and unprovided with siege artillery, 
they must inevitably be defeated by the 
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Spanish regulars. As to the navy, the 
Germans were not so sure; but at least 
they thought that the contest on the sea 
would be fairly even. Hence the Kaiser 
looked for a prolonged contest, with the 
odds somewhat in favour of Spain, at 
least at the beginning of the war. In 
order that these odds might be quite over- 
whelming, the officials in the Wilhelms- 
strasse conceived the plan of a diplomatic 
demonstration by the chief Continental 
powers, which should hint at intervention 
on behalf of Spain. This scheme to em- 
barrass the American Government ap- 
pears to have found a ready acceptance 
at the French Foreign Office and un- 
doubtedly at Vienna. Its consummation 
must, however, be carried out in Wash- 
ington. 

There remained, however, one factor in 
the situation with which these three 
pro-Spanish powers had still to reckon. 
This was the attitude of Great Britain, 
as to which nothing as yet was known, 
but which was of the very last impor- 
tance. If that nation, with its mighty 
fleet, should give even a passive support 
to the scheme of intervention, then the 
United States might well be forced to 
halt and to recede from aggressive ac- 
tion. Lord Salisbury had given explicit 
instructions to Sir Julian Pauncefote in 
Washington ; but the purport of these in- 
structions was unknown. On April 6th, 
Sir Julian, as Dean of the Diplomatic 
Corps, received at the British Embassy 
the representatives of France, Austria, 
Germany and Italy. Just what took place 
at this gathering is not definitely known. 
It is practically certain, however, that 
the Continental diplomats suggested that 
1 joint note be addressed to President 
McKinley, couched in such terms as to 
imply a cordial understanding between 
the signers of the note on behalf of their 
respective governments. It was intended 
so to word this letter as to make it in 
effect a protest against the attitude of 
the United States, and an intimation that 
the five great Powers would not view 
with indifference an attack upon the sov- 
ereignty of Spain in Cuba. To the con- 
sternation of the plotters, the British Am- 
bassador gave a flat refusal. Great 
Britain would not, by word or deed, do 
anything to mar the very cordial relations 
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which now existed between her and the 


United States. Back of this plain asser- 


tion there lurked something even more 


significant—a veiled intention on the part 


of her Majesty’s Government to give the 


United States an entirely free hand. 
When these words had been spoken. in 
tervention became at once impossible, and 
it was hastily agreed that the joint note 
should contain only a friendly and hu- 
mane expression of a general desire for 
peace. Such a note was then prepared, 
end was read to the President on 
\pril 7th by Sir Julian Pauncefote, who 
was accompanied to the White House by 
Dr. von Holleben the German Ambassa- 
dor, M. Jules Cambon the French Am- 
bassador, Baron von Hegenmiuller the 
Minister of Austria-Hungary, and the 
Chargés d’Affaires of Italy and Russia. 
The text of the note communicated to the 
President was as follows: 

Ger- 


‘The undersigned, representatives of 


many, Austria-Hungary, France, Great Brit 
ain, Italy and Russia. duly authorised in that 
behalf, address in the name of their respective 
governments a pressing appeal to the feelings 


of humanity and moderation of the President 


and of the American people, in their existing 


difficulties with Spain. They earnestly 


hop. 
that further negotiations will lead to an agree 


ment, which, while securing the maintenance 


rf peace, will afford all necessary guarantees 


the re-establishment of order in Cuba 


The Powers do not doubt that the humani- 


tarian and purely disinterested character of 


this representation will be fully recognised and 


appreciated Dy the American nation 


To the reading of this note, President 
MchWinley made the following reply : 


Phe Government United State: re 
ygnises the good will which has prompted th 
friendly communication of the representatives 
Germany, Austria-Hungary, France, Great 
aly and Russia, as set forth in the 

vour Excellencies, and shares the 

herein expressed that the outcome of the 
ition in Cuba may be the maintenance of 


the United States and Spain by 


peace between 
iffording the necessary guarantees for the re 
establishment of order in the island, so termi 
nating the 


chronic condition of disturbance 


SIR JULIAN PAUNCEFOTE, THE BRITISH AM- 
BASSADOR 
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there which so deeply injures the interests and 
menaces the tranquillity of the American na- 
tion by the’ character and consequences of 
the struggle thus kept up at our doors, besides 
shocking its sentiments of humanity. 

“The Government of the United States ap- 
preciates the humanitarian and disinterested 
character of the communication now made on 
behalf of the Powers named; and, for its part, is 
confident that equal appreciation will be shown 
for its own earnest and unselfish endeavours 
to fulfil a duty to humanity by ending a situa- 
tion, the indefinite prolongation of which has 
become insufferable.” 


The note and the reply were rather 
neatly summarised by an editorial writer 
as follows: 


“Said the six Ambassadors: ‘We hope for 
humanity's sake you will not go to war.’ Said 
Mr. McKinley in reply ;‘We hope if we do go 
to war, you will understand that it is for 
humanity’s sake.’ And the incident was 


closed.”* 


The failure of this diplomatic plot lent 
venom to the comments which Conti- 
nental journals published with regard to 
Spanish-American affairs. The Paris 
Temps predicted that a war would have 
“grave international consequences” to the 
United States and might even “produce 
a revolution and lead to the development 
of Czesarism, an evil which gnaws the 
vitalssof every democracy.” The Journal 
des [3ébats spoke of American interven- 
tion in Cuba as “an act of international 
piracy, without a shadow of justice about 
it.” The Libre Parole in a vituperative 
article made clear the fact that Great 
Britain’s attitude was thoroughly well 
understood upon the Continent. It said: 


“Great Britain is the hypocritical partner of 
the United States. Their alliance against Spain 
is a disgrace; but it is just as well to have 
them work together now, since together they 
will have to render an account to international 
justice. The time is coming when Europe will 
no longer tolerate such miscreants and assassins 
as John Bull and Brother Jonathan.” 


In Austria the comments of the press 
were equally unfavourable. The Frem- 


*New York [Vorld, April 8, 1808. 


denblatt of Vienna declared that a war 
with Spain would be “criminal,” and 
asserted that only an infinitesimal minority 
of the Cubans favoured annexation to the 
United States. But it was in Germany 
that anti-Americanism took on its most 
offensive form. Thus the Berlin Echo 
remarked : 

“A great deal of noise is made about the 
$50,000,000 voted for warlike preparations; but 
this means very little, since the armament of 
the United States was at zero. Moreover, one 
cannot tell how much of this money will stick 
in dirty hands. In short, European opinion 
generally supports the view that the American 
people yell loudest for war and are least pre- 
pared, while the Spaniards are more anxious 
for peace, but are better armed.’ 

Prince Bismarck’s organ, the Ham- 
burger Nachrichten, compared the be- 
haviour of the Americans to that of an 
incendiary “who pretends to help extin- 
euish the flames in order to hide his own 
guilt.” “This notoriously disreputable 
Republic has the assurance to pose as a 
censor of the morals of European mon- 
archies.” Die Nation of Berlin said that 
if war came, it would be due to “the low 
politicians of democracy.” General 
Bronsart von Schellendorf, formerly 
Prussian Minister of War, was quoted as 
saying that in German military circles 
the fighting capacity of the American 
army was not rated highly, and that the 
American navy was not sufficiently 
powerful to destroy the Spanish fleet. A 
widely read Dutch paper, the Nieuws van 
den Dag of Amsterdam, which got its 
inspiration from Paris and Berlin, was 
particularly bitter. Spain, it said, has 
proved itself a nation of men capable of 
any sacrifice in behalf of their national 
honour. 

“The corruption of the Spanish officials will 
have to become a great deal worse before it 
can rival in rottenness the administration of 
Tammany-ridden New York or of Porkopolis. 

The meanest thing of all is that the 
Americans try to avoid the responsibility of 
declaring war, and seek to insult Spain so 
grossly that the proud Spaniard loses patience. 
But there is danger for the rich pork- 
butchers of Chicago and the corrupt debauchees 
of New York, who speculate d@ Ja baisse in 
war.” 
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The Continental press teemed with the 
grossest caricatures, in which Americans 
weredrawnasswine. It wasdeclaredagain 
and again that the navy of the United 
States was utterly devoid of discipline 
and training and that the army would be 
put to flight by the Spanish regulars. In 
England both press and people were 
heartily in sympathy with the United 
States. Only one conspicuous exception 
was found, and this was in the Saturday 
Review of London. which maintained to 
the full its old traditions of hostility to 
everything American. It described the 
United States as “socially sordid to the 
last degree,” and as having “contributed 
nothing to the self-respect of humanity. 
On the contrary, it has shown all the 
world to what a depth of public depravity 
civilisation is capable of descending.” Of 
President McKinley it said: “Mr. Peck- 
sniff rebuking vanity and _ selfishness 
never struck a more beautiful attitude. 
America is not ready for war; the au- 
thorities at Washington know how much 
all this” pot-valiant bragging is worth.” 


Then it proceeded to forecast the result 
of a war between the United States and 
Spain. It described the American sea- 
men as “the sweeping of the quays of 
New York and New Orleans—men who 
deserted their own ships, attracted by the 
high pay and easy life of the American 
marine, to whom in most cases fighting 
is the last thing thought of. . . . The 
Spaniards, on the other hand, are still 
capable of sublime heroism and daring 
on the high seas, and it is not at all clear 
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that Chile and Peru and Mexico may not 
discover that they, too, have a 

moral sense which is capable of being 
outraged by oppression and injustice.’’* 
As the weeks went by, American 
preparation took on the aspect of com- 
pleteness. The naval militia was mo- 
bilised. Swift ocean steamers were char- 
tered and equipped with modern guns.t 
Two protected cruisers, a gunboat and 
two torpedo boats were bought in Eng- 
land. Of the regular naval force, a 
strong fleet had now assembled at Key 
West under Captain Sampson; a flying 
squadron under Commodore Schley lay 
at anchor in Hampton Roads; while 
a patrol squadron under Commodore 
Howell cruised in the vicinity of the 
northern sea-coast cities. In Asiatic 
waters, Commodore George Dewey col- 
lected at Hong Kong the ships under his 
command; and to him were despatched 
large quantities of ammunition on the 
cruiser Baltimore. More than fifteen 
hundred torpedoes and mines were 
placed in the principal harbours of 
American sea-coast cities.[ The Spanish 
War Office also displayed activity. A 
Spanish squadron was ordered to St. Vin- 
cent, and rumour said that another naval 
force was assembled at the Cape Verde 
Islands. The moment for decisive action 
had arrived. On April 11th, the Presi- 
dent sent to Congress a special message 
in which, after a recapitulation of recent 
events, he asked that he be empowered 


“to take measures to secure a full and final 
termination of hostilities between the Govern- 
ment of Spain and the people of Cuba. . . and 
to use the military and naval forces of the 
United States as may be necessary for these 
purposes. . . . In the name of humanity, in 
the name of civilisation, in behalf of en- 
dangered American interests, which give us 
the right and the duty to speak and to act, the 
war in Cuba must stop. 


*Saturday Review, April 23, 1808. 

tIn all, more than one hundred merchant- 
men and swift steamers were purchased and 
transformed into auxiliary cruisers, gunboats 
and colliers. Upon these transformed vessels 
more than five hundred guns were mounted. 

tSee Long, op. cit., i, pp. 125-164; Alger, 
The Spanish-American War, pp. 15-28. (New 
York, 1901.) 
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“The issue is now with the Congress. It is 
a solemn responsibility, I have exhausted 
every effort to relieve the intolerable condi- 
tion of affairs which is at our doors. Prepared 
to execute every obligation imposed upon me 
by the Constitution and the law, I await your 
action.” 


To this message, Congress. responded 
on the 19th,* by adopting a joint reso- 
lution declaring that the people of Cuba 
were, and of right ought to be, free 
and independent; authorising the Presi- 
dent to demand that Spain relinquish her 
sovereignty over Cuba and withdraw her 
forces from that island; directing him to 
employ the army and navy to enforce this 
demand ; and finally asserting, on the part 
of the United States, a determination to 
leave the government and control of 
Cuba to its people. 

Pursuant to this mandate, the Presi- 
dent caused to be cabled to General 
Woodford, American Minister to Spain, 
the text of an ultimatum. But already the 
Spanish Minister in Washington had de- 
manded and received his passports, and 
had departed for Canada. Before General 
Woodford in Madrid could communicate 
with the Foreign Office, he received a note 
from the Minister of Foreign Affairs, in- 
forming him that diplomatic relations be- 
tween the United States and Spain had 
already terminated. General Woodford 
thereupon left Madrid. Under very 
trying circumstances, he had borne him- 
self with great dignity and circumspec- 
tion. Fora long while, he and his family 
had been subjected in Madrid to some- 
thing like a social ostracism; yet he had 
made no sign, ‘and had compelled the per- 
sonal respect, both of the diplomatic 
corps and even of the Spanish officers of 
state. 

Events marched fast. The Queen 
Regent of Spain, attended by her son, the- 
King—then a boy of twelve years—ad- 
dressed the assembled Cortes in a speech 
animated by a noble yet pathetic courage ;t 
and the people of her capital greeted her 
with frenzied cheers as she made eloquent 

*The delay was due to a difference of opinion 
between the Senate and the House as to the 
wording of the joint resolution. 


tTranslation in Wilcox, A Short History of 
ep .7 with Spain, pp. 87, 88. (New York,. 
1808. 
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appeal to their loyalty. On the following 
day, Captain Sampson, now raised to the 
rank of acting Rear Admiral, was directed 
to blockade the coast of Cuba. The Presi- 
dent, almost simultaneously, called by 
proclamation for 125,000 volunteers. Al- 
ready detachments of regular troops were 
moving southward. Erelong they began 
to pitch their tents in Key West. On 
April 25th, Congress, by a unanimous 
vote of both Houses, made a formal dec- 
laration of war. 

It was with a feeling of relief that 
Americans received the tidings of this 
momentous step. At last the long ex- 
pected hour had come. The nation 
entered upon the struggle @ ceur léger. 
Curiously enough, there was expressed 
no hatred of the Spanish people. 
The war appeared to the multitude in the 
light of a romantic episode, a picturesque 
adventure. In the cities, at the theatres 
and restaurants, orchestras played pa- 
triotic airs, intermingling “The Star 
Spangled Banner” with the strains of 
“Dixie.” Men and women leaped to their 
feet and sang the words. An air of buoy- 
ant gaiety pervaded every gathering. 
Once more the nation was truly and in- 
separably one, and patriotism was not 
only universal,—it was the fashion. 
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Far more remarkable was the manner 
in which the news was greeted in Great 
Britain. Within six hours after the cable 
had told the story, all gigantic London 
burst out into rainbow hues of the Amer- 
ican national colours. Thousands of 
American flags floated from shops, hotels 
and private houses; while streamers of 
red, white and blue effected a brilliant 
contrast with the smoky hues of the 
metropolis. A great multitude of people 
assembled before the American Embassy, 
cheering heartily for the United States. 
No such demonstration in behalf of an- 
other country had ever been witnessed in 
the British capital. It banished forever 
from the hearts of all Americans who wit- 
nessed it the memory of other days, 
when the ties of blood and language had 
been almost sundered. 

But history was already making. Front 
Washington, on the preceding day, a brief 
despatch had flashed around the world to 
Commodore Dewey at Hong Kong: 


“War has commenced between the United 
States and Spain. Proceed at once to the 
Philippine Islands. Commence operations at 
once, particularly against Spanish fleet. You 
must capture vessels or destroy. Use utmost 
endeavours.” 


ar) . 
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THE “JUST SO” STORY AND SOME 


RECENT 


maUDYARD KIPLING, 

# who has a special gift for 

a packing away the sub- 

stance of an essay within 

Ma single headline or title, 

: perhaps nowhere 

wacondensed a keener bit 

of literary criticism into three small 
words than when he named his volume 
of nonsense tales for very young children 
the Just So Stories. No one who has 
mastered the pleasant but difficult art of 
telling a bed-time story to the satisfac- 
tion of critical childhood, needs to have 
the meaning of that title explained—be- 
cause no one could make a success of the 
bed-time story who did not know instinc- 
tively how to tell the tale “just so,” with 
unvarying accuracy in the sequence of 
events, with scrupulous care in laying the 
stress at the crucial point, on the ex- 
pected word or syllable. There is an ob- 
vious corollary to the thought in Mr. 


Kipling’s title; namely, that the average 
story written for adult readers is not 
a Just So Story, because the average 
adult reader makes no such critical ex- 


actions. In nine cases out of ten, he will 
tell you that he does not care about style 
or method or literary creed, so long as 
a story is clearly told and holds his in- 
terest. The average reader, lacking the 
guidance of a child’s instinct or a critic’s 
training, does not realise how much the 
clearness and the interest of every story 
depend upon its verbal form and colour, 
the influence of certain sequences of syl- 
lables and sound tones on the brain. 

In other words, every story of first 
magnitude, every story that is to justify 
its right to live, is in a certain broad, 
symbolic sense a Just So Story. There 
are a hundred ways of telling the sim- 
plest little episode; there should be just 
one way of telling it that would bring 
out all the possibilities it contains, ac- 
centuating every tremulous wave of light 
and shade. The hero is about to speak; 
he is at the author’s mercy; he can be 
made to utter any words in the whole 
range of the language. There is just one 
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combination of words which a real man, 
in real life, would use under given con- 
ditions; and if the author succeeds in 
finding that combination and putting it 
into his hero’s mouth, then he makes that 
hero live and play a man’s part in the 
world ; if he fails to find the combination, 
then he is simply making polite conversa- 
tion for his stock company of puppets. It 
is only conversation that is written “just 
so” that makes you forget you are read- 
ing fiction and not reality. 

Every now and again, we are told of 
some novelist who makes it his boast that 
he writes without corrections or erasures, 
whose manuscript is a model of neatness, 
whose first draft stands as the finished 
product. It may be possible, at rare in- 
tervals, that a page, a chapter, a book, 
struck off in the white heat of inspira- 
tion, proves to be a masterpiece. But 
this is not the method by which the great 
painters, the great sculptors, the great 
musicians, have produced works that 
live; and among the world’s great books, 
it is the general rule that those live the 
longest which have been most faithfully 
worked over, and cut and polished. Who 
knows how many generations of Greek 
minstrels it needed, constantly revising 
and embellishing, to raise traditional 
folk songs to the dignity and symmetry 
of an Iliad? 

But in insisting that a work of fiction 
is something to be toiled over and pol- 
ished with the patience and lingering 
care that a sculptor bestows upon a block 
of marble, one means something more 
than the mere surface finish of smooth 
prose, an extra lustre to its contours of 
word and sentence. A story, to be writ- 
ten just so, depends upon something 
more vital than a question of vocabulary. 
Neither is the question altogether one of 
style, although that comes somewhat 
nearer. An author’s style, like an actor’s 
mannerisms, may in some instances be 
an actual handicap; it may be a highly 
cultured, impeccable style, from the aca- 
demic point of view, and yet, for the 
very reason that it is so impeccable, ren- 
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der him unable to achieve a certain 
rugged simplicity, without which a par- 
ticular type of story never could give 
the effect of being unquestionably “just 
so.” And yet style comes as near as any 
one word can come to defining that subtle 
something upon which the quality of a 
work of fiction depends, as a musical 
composition depends upon the key in 
which it is written. 

It is probably not too much to say that 
more otherwise well-written stories have 
been marred by being pitched, so to 
speak, in the wrong key than from any 
other one cause. Many a simple, pa- 
thetic little tale, showing real insight into 
life and character, has been robbed of 
its effect by too much verbal embroidery, 
like a young girl robbed of her sim- 
plicity by an overweight of velvet and 
jewels. The inimitable quality of Verga’s 
Sicilian sketches, Cavelleria Rusticana 
and the rest, is due to the rare self-re- 
straint with which the author kept him- 
self absolutely in the background, tell- 
ing these fierce, primitive, elemental 
tragedies in the simple, picturesque 
speech of the peasantry themselves. The 
cadenced rhythm of a d’Annunzio, the 
cumulative force of a Zola, might have 
expanded these short sketches into vol- 
umes, but they would have lost some- 
thing of that primitive tensity that en- 
titles Verga’s tales to be numbered 
among the Just So Stories of the world. 

Yet Verga’s method, wrongly applied, 
may easily spoil an otherwise well-con- 
structed story. Imagine, for instance, a 
novel of aboriginal life, among the In- 
dians, the Australians, the Congo ne- 
groes, by an author who knows their 
manner of life intimately—a novel built 
on epic lines, with a central drama of 
native romance, based on savage customs 
of love and marriage; and back of this, a 
big, vital, national problem, in the awak- 
ening of the race to a consciousness of 
their need of union against the encroach- 
ment of the white man, a dim percep- 
tion that even now such union would 
come too late. Such a theme, if rightly 
handled, would make a strong, virile, 
unique story; but to attempt to tell such 
a story with a studied simplicity of dic- 
tion, a style borrowed from the native 
folk-lore, and revealing the primitive 
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thoughts and limited vocabulary of an in- 
ferior race, would be not only to sacri- 
fice the epic strength of such a theme, 
but to alienate our sympathies by empha- 
sising the intellectual gulf that separates 
them from us. 

It would be an interesting and not un- 
profitable experiment for every reader to 
run over in his mind the stories and 
novels to which he would personally feel 
inclined to apply the term Just So Story 
—stories with which he is so intimately 
acquainted and so well satisfied, just as 
they are, that he would not, if he could, 
make any change in their construction or 
wording. There would be some queer 
lists drawn up, on such a principle, no 
doubt, and an extensive weeding-out of 
many so-called classics. But the tonic 
effect of making such a list would be val- 
uable, because it would result in a new 
mental attitude towards certain books, a 
redistribution of values. For once each 
reader would find himself judging fic- 
tion, not from any dogmatic belief that 
realism is better than romanticism, or a 
detective novel better than a ghost story, 
but on the simple, common-sense ground 
that, so far as we are individually con- 
cerned, the best story is the story to 
which we most frequently go back,to read 
over piecemeal or in its entirety, quite sat- 
isfied with it just as it is, and not caring 
in the least whether it is what dogmatic 
criticism has pronounced literature or not. 

It is interesting in such a frame of 
mind to approach a book of the type of 
The Mountain of Fears, 
by Henry C. Rowland. 
One does not need to 
have served an appren- 
ticeship in literary criti- 
cism to know that here is a volume of 
short stories of very uncommon quality, 
gruesome, no doubt, even repellent some 
of them, but of a sort that not half a 
dozen authors writing to-day in the Eng- 
lish language could duplicate. They are 
full of the glamour of strange lands and 
peoples, a suggestion of sunshine and 
palm trees and tinkly temple bells that 
awakens the spirit of unrest latent in 
most men and some women. To some 
readers, no doubt, the substance of the 
stories themselves, dealing as they do 
with unwholesome, degenerate types of 
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men and women, will prove unpalatable. 
But the reader with a stronger mental 
digestion, who does not mind having his 
reading served up with high condiments, 
an oriental lavishness of seasoning, will 
find it unnecessary to weigh and anal- 
yse these eight stories critically, or to dis- 
cover what is eminently true, that they 
have close kinship with Kipling, with 
Conrad, with Dawson’s African Nights. 
He will be content to recognise that in 
this particular volume Mr. Rowland has 
revealed himself as one of the few 
writers who can tell a tale “just so” 
when he wants to do so. Yet it must 
be added that he has either acquired the 
art recently, or else he has wantonly 
chosen not to do so in the past; for his 
earlier books have contained pages and 
chapters that made one wish some benev- 
olent friend, with influence over him, had 
intervened and begged him not to do it. 
The stories all purport to be the adven- 
tures and experiences of a _ certain 
Dr. Leyden, collector, traveller, hard- 
headed man of science, with a special 
fondness for psychological problems. 
The opening tale, which gives the book 
its title, is the most fantastic of the col- 
lection, and aside from the well-sustained 
note of creepiness, is the least interesting 
of them all. It describes the panic of 
fear which overcomes a party of three 
white men and a native girl in a myste- 
rious valley in Papua, where they have 
gone in quest of gold. The cause may 
be narcotics in the strange vegetable 
growths that they eat; it may be evil 
spirits ; it may be pure imagination; but 
the native girl dies, and the white men 
escape by the narrowest margin. It is 
when one turns to “Oil and Water,” or 
“Two Savages,” or “The Bamboula,” 
that one finds Mr. Rowland at his best. 
The first of these is a study of the 
mulatto temperament. “Did you ever 
notice,” asks Dr. Leyden, “how African 
blood is curdled by being mixed with 
Anglo-Saxon?” and he goes on to tell 
a story to illustrate how the black and 
white will no more mix than oil and 
water—how,*in this specific case, the fate 
of an expedition was sealed by the cow- 
ardice of a mulatto, who one moment 
had the stolid courage of the German 
officer who begot him, and the next was 
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a shivering, grovelling, black human ani- 
mal. “Two Savages” is too unsavoury a 
story to epitomise. It deals with queer 
racial admixtures and primitive passions. 
Its excuse is the masterly art with which 
the thing is told—an excuse which a con- 
densed repetition would not have. But 
it is the story out of the whole book to 
which one should turn first. And next 
to this comes “The Bamboula,” the bur- 
den of which is the rhythmic “tom, tom, 
tom,” the beat of the primitive drum in 
the voodoo worship among the negroes 
of Haiti. The point of the story is how 
the call of that drum awakened an 
atavistic instinct in a strain of black 
blood diluted almost to whiteness; how 
a woman, to all intents and purposes pure 
French, forgot her breeding, her station, 
her dainty ways, and went out into the 
night, in dainty satin and lace, to a 
heathen orgy, in obedience to the call 
of the drum. 

Another collection of curious, faraway, 
exotic tales with a touch of real distint- 
tion both in theme and 
treatment is Sons 0’ 
Men, by G. B. Lancaster, 
whose chosen field is 
New Zealand and the 
neighbouring ‘islands. Measured either 
academically or by the “just so” stand- 
ard, they belong to a lower plane than 
Mr. Rowland’s volume. One cannot un- 
hesitatingly say that they are best just 
as they are, that they would not be im- 
proved by a little judicious pruning. But 
there are some strong stories among 
them, and especially “The Story of Wi,” 
which fits in well with the problems of 
racial admixture and primitive psy- 
chology in which Mr. Rowland delights. 
Wi, when we first meet him, is “a piece 
of six-year-old Maori flesh, with the 
carriage of a conqueror, and the tongue 
of a dissolute gutter-snipe, and the brown 
of the earth that bore him in his supple 
skin.” The taming of Wi is like the tam- 
ing of any passionate, primitive jungle 
beast; but Lane, the Englishman who 
adopts him, finally succeeds beyond his 
hopes, and Wi develops into a splendid 
young Hercules, with a veneer of Anglo- 
Saxon culture and Christian religion. 
Lane would have this educated young 
Maori, this domesticated human animal, 
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enter the legislature, to speak on behalf 
of his own people ; but Wi will have none 
of it; he wants to go into the Church; 
“there is nothing that messes up a race so 
much as want of religion,” he says, “I 
am going to pass my knowledge on to my 
people.” But while he is studying in the 
seminary, Wi so far forgets his dusky 
skin as to fall in love with a Little White 
Girl, and tragedy follows. “How can I 
believe your Bible that does not speak 
truth?” asks Wi. “It calls all men equal. 
The black and white are meant to be two 
people forever. And your faith teaches 
that they are one. Then is your faith 
false? This has eaten into me until it 
has eaten all my faith away. I will go 
to my own gods. They are many, and 
I can cut new ones out of wood if I like. 
But I think that I will not believe in 
them either.” 

The trick of pitching an unpretentious 
story in just the right key is rare 
enough to entitle Jean 
Chamblin’s placid little 
idyl of the Azores, Lady 
Bobs, Her Brother and I, 
to a word or two of cor- 
dial commendation. It would be need- 
less irony to question the likelihood of 
Lady Bobs, Brother George, and the 
DeGray Streeter girl, who made all the 
trouble, severally turning up at Ponta 
Delgada, whither the narrator, known to 
us only as Kate, has gone in quest of se- 
clusion and forgetfulness. Likelihood is 
not an essential ingredient of this sort of 
bright, vivacious, guide-book fiction. All 
vou want is a light, running comment 
upon strange, picturesque places and 
people, a sense of blue sky, tropical vege- 
tation and human gladness; and two 
young people, temporarily estranged, yet 
obviously quite ready to be reconciled as 
soon as a favourable opportunity occurs. 
Of course, there are readers who would 
question whether this kind of fiction is 
worth doing at all; but if it is worth do- 
ing, then it should be done with Miss 
Chamblin’s sustained note of lightness. 

There is an old-fashioned type of plot 
that at one time was worn well-nigh 
threadbare ; it was a favourite, one recalls, 
of the “Duchess” and “Rita;” it was not 
unknown to “Ouida;” it formed the 
keynote of Georges Ohnet’s first popular 
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success, the Maitre de Forges. Through 
an infinite variety of minor details, the 
essential features were 
always the same. The 
woman always loved, or 
thought she loved, some 
one else than the man 
she was persuaded to marry. The 
husband remained blind to her lack of 
love until just after the ceremony. 
Then came her confession, his re- 
proaches, and an estrangement care- 
fully hidden from the world. It takes 
two or three chapters for her to discover 
that her husband is, after all, the man 
she loves—and a dozen chapters, at least, 
to convince him of her change of heart. 
The Professor's Legacy, by Mrs. Alfred 
Sidgwick, is the latest example of this 
type of fiction. It is better than most of 
its kind, in being rather carefully done, 
the characters being drawn with a care 
that makes them seem real, and the back- 
ground filled in with suggestive little 
touches that help one to see. But that 
does not alter the fact that it is the same 
old plot, warmed over and served up un- 
der a new name. The best thing about 
it is that from the opening chapter it 
leaves you not in the least doubt as to 
what sort of a book you have before you. 

Another old-time plot, worn so thin 
and shabby that even the most skilful rip- 
ping and turning and re- 
furbishing with bright 
bits of local colour can- 
not give it a look of 
newness, is Rose o’ the 
River, by Kate Douglas Wiggin. The 
silly country girl, who fails to see true 
worth clothed in homespun, and mistakes 
a vulgar-minded salesman from a Boston 
department store for a sort of fairy 
prince, because he wears kid gloves and 
a loud necktie—all this we have had 
many times before, in Sunday-school 
stories and elsewhere. The author of 
Rebecca has a touch which goes a long 
wav towards putting new dignity and 
beauty into the cheapest of material, but 
even she must have felt the flimsiness of 
her latest effort. The obvious little story 
moves forward to its obvious little end, 
when the silly little girl goes back to her 
honest homespun lover, whohasall thetime 
kept a modest little house waiting for her 
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in the heart of the northern woods. The 
vivid glimpses of life among the lumber- 
men are the best feature of a book which 
surely must have made its way on the 
strength of its predecessor, Rebecca, 
rather than on its own merits. 

If there is any one kind of story that 
needs to be told “just so,” in order to 
pass muster at all, it is 
the story involving an 
element of mystery and 
ghostliness. The differ- 
ence is that of jumping 
across a chasm, instead of upon level 
ground. In the one case you may land 
short of your mark; in the other, you 
land nowhere at all. The House of a 
Thousand Candles, by Meredith Nichol- 
son, may be cited as an example, not of 
an author who has fallen into the chasm, 
but of one who landed so near to the 
edge, with such a desperate scramble for 
a footing, that there need not be much 
elation at his success. There is an old 
ghost story, told with many variations, 
but always beginning with a haunted 
house that is offered rent-free to the ad- 
venturous person who will spend one 
night in it quite alone. Mr. Nicholson 
goes the old ghost story one better. His 
hero is required to spend not one night, 
but a whole year, in the isolated house, 
which, according to his grandfather’s 
will, shall then become his. But if he 
violates the terms of the will, the house 
goes to a young woman of whom he has 
never heard, and whom the will, further- 
more, forbids him to marry. He has not 
been in the mysterious house half an hour 
when the melodrama begins. He is shot 
at from just outside the parlour window, 
the bullet flattening itself on the wall and 
accommodatingly bounding back upon 
the table before him, so that he may ex- 
amine it without trouble. Add to this a 
swiftly moving sequence of hidden dan- 
gers, ghostly footsteps passing up and 
down through solid walls, enemies that 
enter at night through subterranean pas- 
sages, and a beautiful neighbour, who 
seems one day to favour him, and the 
next to be ift league with his secret foes 
—with such elaborate machinery for a 
gruesome, uncanny story, the wonder is, 
not that Mr. Nicholson did passably well, 
but that he did not do a good deal better. 
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Perhaps it would help him to cultivate 
the art of telling a tale “just so.” 

It is a pleasure, occasionally, to take 
up a book written with the ability, the 
intelligent sympathy, the 
serious purpose that 
stamp the new volume 
by Arthur Stanwood Pier, 
The Ancient Grudge. 
There are two young men, whom fate 
seems to have designed to be close friends 
for life. Each of them has qualities 
which win the other’s admiration; they 
go to the same college, they are class- 
mates, roommates, members of the same 
fraternity; later in life, their active in- 
terests bring them to dwell in the same 
city, their lives are interwoven in a 
dozen different ways. But far back in 
the past, one of these men saved the 
other from drowning, and ever since, the 
other has felt the burden of this obliga- 
tion, which he can never hope to pay, 
grow heavier and heavier, until he comes 
to hate the one to whom he owes his life. 
As already said, the whole book is an 
unusually careful piece of work. The 
Harvard chapters are taken straight out 
of life. So also are the chapters in the big 
steel works, where Floyd Halket serves 
his apprenticeship, before his grand- 
father advances him to be general super- 
intendent of the works. Floyd is the 
man who saved the life of Stewart Lee. 
Stewart -later becomes an architect and 
marries the woman that Floyd has loved 
for years. An obligation that one can- 
not pay weighs heavily upon any man; 
but it is only a mean-spirited man who 
would hate his rescuer, as Stewart hates 
Floyd. Perhaps the best feature in the 
book is the way in which we are made 
to feel, under the surface glitter of tran- 
sient popularity and success, the real 
smallness of Stewart’s nature, the secret 
of his failure as an architect, as a hus- 
band, as a man; and on the other hand, 
the sterling qualities of Floyd’s char- 
acter, that bring him victory at last. 
Mr. Pier has done some good things in 
the past, but this book, more than any 
of the others, goes to prove that, if he 
has not yet learned how to write a story 
that is unquestionably “just so,” he has 
advanced a long way in that direction. 

Frederic Taber Cooper. 
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A MOTOR-CAR DIVORCE 


BY LOUISE CLOSSER HALE 


WITH DRAWINGS BY WALTER HALE 


CHAPTER X 


mai any Diogenes person 
# meets in Gubbio a man 
# with a green crocheted 
:- “> anecktie and red cheeks, 
rid “i Bae ict “* me or ane yn 
HY “tern, for he has tound the 
Laban ZO honest man. Nor is he a 
man without temptation—he sells gaso- 
line, and by the weight instead of meas- 
ure, which is the most mysterious way in 
the world, although cheaper for the buyer 
than by the litre, providing the dealer’s 
necktie is crocheted, or that he bears other 
neck marks of uprightness. 

But the green necktie man of Gubbio 
was not content with being honest, he was 
honest plus, for he kept coming back 
every half hour with lire, which he had 
found on weighing and re-weighing the 
contents of the “demijohna” did not be- 
long to him; and as he would not give the 
coin to anyone but me, John decided he 
was paying for another and still another 
look, which is untrue, though blondes are 
scarce in Gubbio. 

We needed this touch of comedy before 
our departure, for the Calvo Pass lay be- 
fore us, and the honest gasoline man, 
when he learned that our car was only 
“eighteen horses,” lifted his shoulders 
and his eyebrows. As soon as we had 
passed the city gates, we were shut in the 
mountains and on the eight miles of up 
grade, but so perfect that in many places 
we mistook it for the level, and switched 
into the high speed, at which our engine 
trembled, and was hastily restored to 
slower pace. The roadbed was good, and 
only the mountains themselves awesome. 
We met few carts, but many pedestrians, 
and reaching Scheggia, the other side of 
the Pass, found our friend the Via Fla- 
minia waiting to accommodate us. 

In spite of the grade down, we thought 
her a little set up in manner, and discov- 


ered that she must have but recently car- 
ried along a very heavy motor car, for 
the tracks were fresh. John was de- 
lighted. Automobiles are so seldom met 
with in this locality that a symptom of 
them like a wheel track stirs the motor- 
ist’s heart, and as soon as I was sure the 
tires weren’t Mrs. Baring’s, I was pleased 
too. The driver had taken the curves 
with all the care that John observed, only 
once going on the outside at a sharp cor- 
ner, and skidding a bit with a grazed wall 
as a consequence. 

I called John’s attention to this, which 
he had endeavoured to ignore, being al- 
ready very fond of the driver, and he said 
the man’s wife had probably showed him 
a pink pigeon. This was the first refer- 
ence that John had made to the pink 
pigeon which had happened in Scheggia. 
It fluttered up to a housetop as we were 
going through a narrow street packed full 
of people, and I gave what was meant to 
be a purely interior gasp of admiration, 
but it must have been a shriek, an ex- 
terior one, for John’s eyes followed my 
finger, and in that minute a little girl, just 
big enough to toddle, did so, and right in 
front of the car. No pedestrian realises 
how quickly a motor car can stop, even 
when going down a flagged hill, so of 
course there was a cry from everybody, 
and one old man sprang for the child, 
but they both would have been down and 
the wheels upon them had John been driv- 
ing horses, 

The old man never hesitated, and I 
thought it was fine in him, for he must 
have believed the chances more against 
him than they were. We halted. The 
wise motorist never turns his back on 
possible ill-feeling, as it often means a 
stone between the shoulder blades. And 
I gave the little one a Jira, telling the 
mother she was surely born for buona 
fortuna; so the mother was pleased, but 
we left the old man white-lipped and 
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scornful of our money, and, as I said be- 
fore, John made that one single reference 
to the pink pigeon. Those are not the 
incidents of motoring that a man cares to 
dwell upon. But really, did anyone ever 
hear before of a pink pigeon? 

We stopped at Cagli for luncheon, that 
is, the car stopped in the street below, 
and we continued up several flights of 
steps before we found it. Then it was 
very poor, and I think the radiator of the 
motor got the best of us, for whenever I 
looked down upon it, little boys were dis- 
covered poking bread crumbs through the 
coils. They may have thought there was 
some animal behind the bars that fur- 
nished the power, or possibly it was to 
lead me into believing that they didn’t 
jump upon the tires when we weren't 
watching. Pommelling the tires in the 
hope of making some impression is sup- 
posed to be great fun, and is prevented 
only by the administration of the shawl 
strap. 

The shawl strap was not purchased 
with any such malevolent thought, but it 
has been put to that use, and serves 
equally well in keeping hordes of the es- 
corting, who follow in our wake, from 
riding up the steep streets in the shadow 
of our big trunk. They are very cunning 
about this, too, and when I arise in my 
wrath and swirl the shawl strap, slip off 
quickly and pretend to push, climbing 
largess for the assistance upon arrival 
at the hotel. 

This is but a small grievance, although 
it touches upon the most disagreeable 
element of motoring in Italy : the enforced 
expenditure for service, and often for 
rooms and food, beyond the usual price. 
To be sure, the best rooms, the best food, 
and the most exaggerated attention is 
ours, from the first to the last toot of the 
horn. To be sure, barring the price of 
the gasoline (from three to five times the 
cost in America), our bills are about one- 
half what they would be travelling in the 
States, and the cooking and comfort in- 
finitely better than that of our country 
hotels. 

And it is not so much that we must 
pay more than we should, but that we 
cannot pay enough to satisfy the exag- 
gerated ideas that the country people en- 
tertain of the prodigality of Americans, 
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particularly of Americans who motor, for 
the car in Europe is enjoyed only by the 
wealthiest classes. It hurts John and me 
a little, fond as we are of these people, 
and remembering their pleasure with our 
modest tips on former visits, to see them . 
fingering their goodly pour boire with 
scorn or astonishment. They must ex- 
pect a rain of gold, and possibly they take 
their disappointment better than would 
we under the circumstances, for they gen- 
erally line up to bid us buon’ viaggio with 
at least an assumption of good will. I 
fear if Silas of New England thought the 
voyagers were rather mean, he would be 
out in the stable kicking the horse at the 
hour of their departure. 

But I have no good word for the Cagli 
signora’s luncheon, which was poor at its 
best, though had it been excellent at its 
worst, it was an astounding price—a 
dollar ninety if you please—for Italy. 
Moreover, she was deaf to our abuses, and 
lacking proper change, we were obliged 
to pay her. We did it bitterly, and bit- 
terly did the signora rue it, for as we 
were piling our books into the basket, the 
red Baedeker struck my eye, and waving 
it before her I told the withering cheat 
that with the next edition she would be 
exposed—I, Baedeker, had spoken. At 
this development of the plot, the most 
dramatic situation in the life of an Euro- 
pean inn-keeper, she withdrew our ten 
lire piece from her purse and besought 
us to accept it, but we were deaf to her 
entreaties, and stalked on. I hope Bae- 
deker will forgive me. It was something 
to have refused the money, and in the face 
of his anger I recommend no traveller 
to climb stone steps for Cagli luncheons. 

We were immediately softened when 
beyond the gates. The landscape was the 
kind that is known as melting. We 
melted with it, and continued in this jelly 
state until Urbino greeted us. Heights 
are elegant for thoughts, but I find that 
John and I take our views differently. 
He looks down into the valley with satis- 
faction, seeing how high we’ve climbed, 
and this is called the Automobile Spirit, 
while I float around in the clouds all 
alone with my soul, and have delightful 
sensations looking back at my poor body 
with its turned-up nose (my soul has a 


. fine nose) and thinking how easy it is 



































to attain a spiritual eminence when on an 
earthly one. 

Besides being high, Urbino is improv- 
ing to the mind. There are things to see. 
Raphael was born there, and if one looks 
lost for a second in the streets, he is im- 
mediately led to the Birthplace as though 
he could not possibly be seeking anything 
else. No one could seek the Ducal Palace, 
the other show place of the town, because 
it is always at his left or right, or directly 
in front or behind him. It has sides to 
satisfy all moods, part of it light and airy, 
some of it mediocre, and much of it 
gloomy and forbidding. 

Indeed, if one cannot be suited with 
that ducky palace of the Dukes, he had 
better follow the Via Mazzini down to 
the level square beyond the gates, where 
the oxen have their nails manicured and 
there become a clod. It is an interesting 
sight even to a member of the Minerva 
Club, this shaping of the cloven hoof. 
There are four hundred great beasts in 
the plain at market day, all trying to get 
themselves sold, or being tied into a 
frame that holds them like a vice while 
their hoofs are clipped. There is also pig 
bartering, and little baby lamb exchang- 
ing, and I was so stimulated by the bar- 
gaining. that I took two cents off the 
chambermaid’s tip and found her still 
complacent. 

Mrs. Baring was at the hotel when I 
got back for luncheon. John had been 
cleaning the car, of course, and Douglas 
Warwick had ordered an omelet, but that 
was the last that had been seen of him 
until he was dragged from the Raphael 
birthplace and returned to what was by 
that time a hard yellow brick. I was sur- 
prised to observe a tendency on the part 
of Mrs. Baring to flirt with him. Not 
that he noticed it. He thought his omelet 
was a chicken, and was carving it joint 
from joint, nor that she cared a whit 
whether he noticed it or not. The fact 
remained that John did, and manifested 
his annoyance in the usual manly way by 
declaring that the bif-steaka was tough. 

It was. But John is very amiable about 
his meals as a rule, and it nettled me to 
think that Mrs. Baring was going to ruin 
his digestion as well as his soul. At this 
rate he would be a dyspeptic in a year, 
for a faultfinder is only another name for 
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the creature, and driven by the thought 
of catering to an unloving, indigestible 
husband, made so through no error or 
poor cooking of mine, I prepared for the 
first entry in my diary. If he snapped at 
me, it should go down. For what judge 
would deny a woman freedom who is 
doomed to sit opposite a man of fractious 
appetite! With Mrs. Baring there, slyly 
flashing her teeth at the Other Man, I 
found sufficient inducement to go on with 
my duty. 

“John,” I said, after some asparagus, 
which was unfortunately irreproachable, 
and the cheese had arrived, “this Gorgon- 
zola is dreadful. Don’t you think so?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he replied, mind 
dulled by the asparagus, “try some other 
kind, Peggy.” 

“I was not thinking of myself, John, 
but of you.” 

“Yes, dear, you’re a love, and you shall 
have some nice fresh cheese. Here, 
Cameriere—no, Peggy, I will do it. La 
Signora non piace questo formaggio me 
porta un altro what you may call it, and 
shuffle along, you chuckle-headed moon 
face. What did I say? Niente, niente, 
just get a gait on. Oh, yes, si, si, you put 
on the best front you can, wearing that 
shirt, we know it. I said this was better 
—megliore, grazie, grazie a whole lot. 
Here, chicky dear, some nice cheese for 
my child.” 

Now you know there is no use trying 
to broaden with a husband narrowing 
one’s life like that. However, it seemed 
to quiet Mrs. Baring for a moment, so I 
derived a little happiness from my defeat. 
I am quite sure no one ever called her 
chicky. 

Just the same, John must stop this flow 
of unwarrantable English. “That dude 
with the yellow stripes on his trousies,” 
he continued during the course of the 
meal, indicating a cavalry officer at the 
next table, “will get a large cup custard 
for a hat if he doesn’t stop laughing at 
my Italian.” At this, the dude laughed 
again, which spoke well for his disposi- 
tion and his education. But some day 
John will find himself out at cock crow 
opposite some more fiery Italian, and 
shooting him with the sprag. 

Miss Grey does not approve of John’s 
superabundance of spirit. She said once 
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that it hardly fitted in with the surround- 
ings. I repeated her remark to John, 
and he replied that he was only an Amer- 
ican and there was no use in his trying to 
look like a triumphal arch or an olive 
grove or a ruined castle on a hill. 

At the Urbino luncheon she kept her 
face buried in her book, emerging only 
once with a bit of news that she thought 
might sober the leader of the party. 

“Here, Fabius Valeus, a play actor, 
was put to death,” she read impressively. 

“He was probably a prompter,” said 
John, mindful of Gubbio. 

“No, he was a comic,” replied Miss 
Grey with gentle emphasis. 

“But that was in 69 a.p.,” said the 
artist. “I’ve heard of him. He was 
a captain in the Roman Legions as well.” 

“It’s simplified,” flashed Mrs. Baring; 
“he was an amateur. No doubt he 
further irritated the public by organising 
a dramatic club.” 

“Had he lived in medizval times,” 
Douglas Warwick continued seriously, 
“he would have been protected by the 
dukes of Montefeltro. All their line were 


patrons of the arts, and this ducal palace 


was the scene of wonderful masques. 
When Lucretia Borgia passed through 
here with her cavalcade on the way to her 
husband in Ferrara, the entertainments 
equalled any of the Medici pageants. And 
you can imagine the enormous task of 
feeding and housing this party when you 
read that the Duke and his household 
moved out of the palace that she might 
occupy it with her suite. The place must 
have a thousand rooms at least.” 

“Where did they go?” asked Miss 
Grey. “There seems to be no other im- 
portant edifice about.” 

“Give it up,” said John, venturing an 
unsolicited reply. “But if the villagers 
had anything to say about it, the family 
occupied the Birthplace. I’ve been con- 
ducted there three times this morning 
when I was only wanting grease for the 
universal joint.” 

“Ah, you’ve rheumatism, Ward?” 
queried the painter, sympathetically. 

“No,” answered John, controlling his 
chuckles of delight out of respect to art. 
“But our car might develop a case if that 
part of her vertebre was not lubricated 
now and then. Come out and I’ll show 
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you how to do it. Great fun, I assure you. 
Well, yes, I’ve read Tom Sawyer, but 
that was a whitewashed fence.” And we 
made ready for the start. 

Having feverishly exacted a promise 
from Mrs. Baring (she didn’t know it 
was a promise, it was an “unavoidable 
arrangement” with her) not to meet her 
until Genoa, where she was hurrying on 
to see some friends, I drove John on to 
Pesaro, John likewise driving me, though 
on level bits of road he let me do it 
literally, and I went through the city 
gates hardly chipping them. 

Since Pesaro is on the Adriatic, and 
fishes for a living, we ate a great deal of 
the commodity at the Cardinal’s palace 
where we visited—the Cardinal has been 
dead some three hundred years and his 
place is an hotel—and like all fish of sea- 
port towns, it cost us more than we would 
pay for it in Chicago. But then we could 
not possibly eat fish in a Cardinal’s palace 
in Chicago, nor receive more esctatic at- 
tention anywhere, even if we were (or 
was) the Cardinal himself. There were 
footstools in the great dining-hall (with 
a little gallery for musicians—too cun- 
ning) and one was not allowed to eat 
anything at all until his feet were planted 
on one of them. Once I let my cramped 
right foot stray happily around for a 
minute, but it was discovered and a 
second stool was brought—a sad reflec- 
tion on the area of my soles, or “two 
square feet,” as John put it. 

We had a beautiful time in Pesaro, 
although my lovely hills were far behind. 
Genoa was far ahead, and I still had 
every claim on the motor car and John. 
Strange, my course of reasoning! Once 
the motor car would not have figured in 
it, later it was John and motor car, now 
it appears to be motor car and John. 
But it was The Thought that came to me 
in Pesaro that made the level town so 
beautiful, for it was a beautiful thought, 
and it all happened through a plate that 
was just as lovely. 

The plate was Urbino ware, not old at 
all, but bought at the factory established 
now in Pesaro where the ancient majolica 
of Faenza, Urbino, and Pesaro (but not 
the ware of Gubbio, which is a lost art) 
has been revived. The original plate is 
in the Museum of Pesaro, quite the 
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finest collection, by the way, in Italy, and 
having seen it, we enjoyed the faithful 
reproduction and said we’d take it. 

John gives me spending money for the 
trinkets I pick up, and I put my hand in 
my purse as John put his in his pocket, 
for it came over me that I would have to 
buy it all myself—everything from now 
on that I wanted to go away with me 
when I left John—and when I saw him 
eager to pay, too, I got quite sick around 
the heart. 

Perhaps it was because I wanted the 
plate so very much. Anyway, I said, 
“T think I’d like to buy this myself, 
please,” and dear John, who reads faces 
kindly but seldom rightly, made answer 
that he had thought of buying it for me 
as a remembrance, a ricordo, as they say 
prettily here. 

“We might have ‘When this you see, 
remember me,’ scrawled around the 
edge,” he added jocularly, but I didn’t 
smile. 

“It would be nice for me to pay half, 
John,” I persisted. I like the thought of 


John and me sharing as much as we could 
for as long as we could. 
So I paid half and John half, and we 


took turns carrying it back, all done up 
in white tissue paper. “Like a wedding 
cake,” laughed John. And I laughed, 
too, for The Thought came to me. It 
was a very simple thought, and I know 
now that it has been floating about all 
unshaped for a long time; the thought to 
ask John to let me withdraw my com- 
plaint and not have any divorce, and to go 
home far away from all troublesome 
people—and Mrs. Baring. I hadn’t quite 
the courage yet, though I didn’t mind the 
swallowing of my pride, but it seemed 
best to wait through a few more pleasant 
days until the chug-chug of the Dago’s 
engine was not confused in any way with 
the quiet whirring of our domestic clogs. 

And besides I was so happy hugging 
The Thought. 


CHAPTER XI 
There was some difficulty in getting 
away from Pesaro, the Cardinal’s bed- 
room had its attractions, the walls nicely 
painted, with lace draperies and further 
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ornamented by chromos of the Three 
Graces and several actresses. But it was 
not the appeal to our comfort that held 
us, it was a more tangible difficulty, in 
that the porters were serving the Sunday 
dinner. We had dawdled through our 
noon meal in the hopes that the long table 
which was set in the middle of the ban- 
quet hall might be occupied by Pietro 
Mascagni and his singing people. There 
was to be opera that night, and it was 
understood from the chambermaid that 
Mascagni would move into the Cardinal’s 
bedroom one minute after we moved out. 

There were no evidences of his fine 
pompadour about the dining-room, and 
we no sooner rose to go than the long 
table was possessed by the landlord, his 
family, the white-capped cook, the 
waiters, the housemaids, and the small 
boots. They flocked in through all four 
doors simultaneously, and had probably 
been watching in agony through the 
cracks as we poked over our meal. We 
felt most apologetic, and as the two 
porters, in clean blue blouses, served the 
dinner it was impossible for us to get 
away for some time without abbreviat- 
ing the event. 

It was a very jolly meal, the porters 
devouring their food after each course 
was served to the others, and chattering 
with them on perfect equality, which 
greatly relieved me. It would be too bad 
to have the social line drawn at hickory 
shirts. 

We whisked past an automobile on our 
way to Rimini, the sixth that we had met 
on the country roads since landing, and 
we wondered how long it would be before 
this beautiful Way of the Consul Flamin- 
ius would be known and travelled as are 
the highroads of France. At Rimini 
its course was run, ending in a triumphal 
arch that was erected by Augustus on the 
eventual completion of the Way. Its 
character had changed from Urbino and 
the sea was our companion from Pesaro 
on, but its narrow roadbed never failed 
us. Beyond, from east to west for two 
hundred miles through. the flat north 
country, lay the broad Via Emilia, built 
in 187 B. c., by the Consul A&milius, and 
between our old road and our new was 
Rimini. Rimini of Francesca and Paola, 
Isotta, Sigismondo, and others of the 
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Malatesta. Rimini of hand organs and 
cafés and casinos by the sea, Rimini of 
some squalor, little beauty and a good 
hotel waiter. 

The waiter has a blond moustache, 
and gives advice just as Giuseppe and 
Paolo of our little Roman hotel always 
do. 

His salad dressing appealed to us in 
the beginning, and our vanity was tickled 
when he begged pardon, but wished the 
signor and signora to know how well the 
Italian guests in the dining-room thought 
of them. 

“When the signor and signora come in 
they bow to the tables, and when they 
go out they bow to the tables, and the 
Italian gentlemen say, “These are Ameri- 
cans, not English, for Americans observe 
the customs of our country, therefore 
they are much loved.’” From that time 
on, you may be sure that John and I were 
exchanging profound salutations with 
anybody whose eye we caught. 

When one has seen the Temple dei 
Malatesta and the castle that Sigismondo 
built, where poor Francesca was murdered, 
and until one has crossed the ancient 
bridge of Augustus, which leads to the 
Via Emilia, there is very little left of 
Rimini to “do.” Of course, there are al- 
ways an infinite number of things to be 
done, but that is not the tourist’s way of 
spending his days. There are some sub- 
urbs to be explored, historic suburbs, not 
recent affairs in stained shingles and hard 
wood mantels. One is up on a hill, and 
if you take the long and the wrong road 
to the other suburb, which is on a peak, 
you will pass it, and the other suburb is 
La Republica di San Marino. 

La Republica di San Marino is a very 
impressive title, even when it is read out 
of a book and not cried aloud with 
the “r’s” rolled like a drum corps’ salute 
by the country’s messenger. We had 
quite forgotten that the smallest republic 
in the world, which the unhappy Robert 
Robbins had been urged to visit, was 
perched on its mountain top not fifteen 
miles from Rimini, and it was the mes- 
senger who reminded us. 

He arrived at night, driving a wobbly 
horse in the shafts of a vehicle that was 
a cross between a school picnic wagon 
and a Boston herdic. There were trunks 
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on the top, sample trunks, and on the 
hard picnic seats were two sad-looking 
drummers with not a joke left in them— 
they bargain well at San Marino. The 
streets were quite empty, which seemed 
to vex the driver, for he cried in a loud 
voice amidst much whip cracking : “Make 
way there! Make way for the Messag- 
giere di la Republica di San Marino!” 
And he continued his needless exhorta- 
tions until there was a head at every win- 
dow, which was his glorious end and aim. 

“Hear the eagle scream, Peggy,” said 
John ; “we ought to climb up to his eyrie 
and pay our respects.” 

“I think,” I replied, “that it is our duty 
as Americans to go, and I know it will 
please them. I’m not sure but that set 
bouquets and keys to the city will be our 
portion. I have a presentiment that way, 
and I shall wear a pretty hat.” 

“Well, considering that they snubbed 
Napoleon, I am not looking for a set 
bouquet or an address of welcome. Still, 
with a five lire piece in one hand and a 
great desire to spend it in the other, we 
can probably make the ascent.” 

“Providing the auto cares for such an 
Excelsior expedition.” I had stopped re- 
ferring to the motor car as “The Means,” 
as may be noticed. 

John turned on me _ reproachfully. 
“Care for it!” he exclaimed. “It’s as fond 
of Excelsior as a dollar ninety-eight 
stuffed sofa. Haven’t you heard it upi- 
deeing, upidying, while making all the 
ascents? It’s really mad at me, because 
I don’t let it have a banner to bear, ‘A 
car who bore mid snow and ice a banner 
with the strange device—’ Let me see,” 
he continued, ceasing his sweet song and 
going over to the table for a pathfinder. 
“Yes, here it is, rising precipitately to a 
height of two thousand four hundred and 
twenty feet, with nine thousand five hun- 
dred inhabitants distributed about—two 
to every foot, you see. Two thousand 
four hundred and twenty feet straight up 
from the sea,” eating the words; “great 
little country, Peggy.” 

I have noticed of late that John rates 
the excellence of a locality by its altitude, 
taking no interest whatever in sea-coast 
towns, and as I find other autoists who 
are awfully bored with any country that 
is not as flat as one’s hand, I infer that 
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the difference of opinion is not from any 
esthetic reason, but according to the 
horsepower of their machines. Though 
I believe they would all like to like the 
hill towns best if only they could get 
there. 

Our waiter said we should see San 
Marino by all means, that the drive by 
diligence was four hours, but with an 
automobile “whizzz!” and he flew his hand 
up an imaginary incline of forty-five de- 
grees with that childlike faith in the 
achievement of the impossible which af- 
flicts all Italians. It is a quality particu- 
larly exasperating to the man of modest 
claims as to the prowess of his car, for 
they have a stupendous belief, founded on 
ignorance, in the ability of a motor, and 
if you admit that seventy-five miles an 
hour is a little rapid for your car when 
scaling the sides of a precipice, they look 
upon you as a poor creature who does 
not understand the full force of the thing 
you drive. 

Our start was not propitious. The 
hotel garage was a nook resembling a 
stair closet, the kind used for brooms, and 
to get in or out of it, John had to back 
into the small garden at the rear of the 
hotel, with.a flower bed in the centre and 
a well on one side. The only reason we 
did not go into the well was because we 
were too large. Our proximity to it 
alarmed the chambermaid into loud 
shrieks of expostulation, not through any 
solicitous fear for us, but because she 
drew the water for the pitchers from the 
well by lowering a bucket out of the 
upper windows, and a large auto lodged 
in the mouth would necessarily block the 
easy progress of her duties. 

We did go into the flower bed several 
times, the familiar clam shell border of- 
fering very little resistance. The signora 
shrieked at this, and the duet between the 
two women filled the windows all around 
the little open court with as gratifying a 
crowd as any that the messenger from 
San Marino had ever mustered. One girl 
with great presence of mind brought a 
candle, though the sky was blue, and an 
old crone, who had probably not left her 
room for twenty years, told John exactly 
what she would do if she were down there 
driving the motor. The lady opposite, at 
the window with lace curtains, did not 


agree with her on all the advice given, 
nor yet with that of the signora’s, the 
chambermaid’s, nor the kindly girl’s with 
the candle, but they were all united in one 
thing : that the signore was doing it very 
badly, and after some disconcerting mo- 
ments of the clamour, I must admit that 
he was. John has never been to the Mi- 
nerva Club. 

I have just spoken of the patch of blue 
sky between the high houses. I had ob- 
served it at the time with satisfaction, for 
the sun had been eluding us all morning, 
and had crept into the room during de- 
jeuner as though it were a shy young 
thing frightened of Americans. “Don’t 
notice it, don’t notice it,” I whispered to 
John, who, of course, wanted to shake it 
by the hand in his boisterous fashion. 
It came quite close to my chair a little 
later, and breathed with its hot breath 
upon me. John wished to throw it a 
piece of cheese, but I let fall a bit of pre- 
cious ice instead as a sop to Cerberus, 
which it lapped up most eagerly. 

We thought after that it would stay 
with us, but it was an ungrateful creature, 
for as soon as we left the city gates we 
saw an ominous mist covering the moun- 
tain top of San Marino, and before we 
had reached the steepest part of the 
ascent we were wrapped in it. We could 
still look down upon the farm lands and 
the Adriatic, dotted with tiny flames of 
red sails, and even when the rain came 
there were patches of sunlight on the 
rolling country below. To be strictly 
truthful, the rain did not come to us, we 
came to it. We saw ourselves doing it, 
and put on our oilskins, preparing for the 
worst. 

“Bruto tempo, signore,” cried a cheery 
little farmer as he plodded past on 
his mule. “Brutal weather, indeed,” 
answered John. “San Marino there?” 
pointing towards the mist. “Si, si, sig- 
nore, mia patria,’ and the republican 
jogged complacently on. 

We were entirely shut in by the clouds 
when we reached what was evidently the 
highest point in the world, and drew up 
at a small inn of the village, to be wel- 
comed vociferously by two landladies and 
six landlords. There was an enormous 
fireplace in the single room on the first 
floor, and while combined efforts were 
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made to force us into the best parlour, one 
flight above, we clung to the hearthstone, 
where we poached ourselves like happy 
eggs, completely surrounded by water. 
For an hour we were there, shut off from 
the rest of humanity in a cloud world, 
writing on souvenir postal cards and 
boasting casually of the ascent. 

“You see, going up qa slippery road to 
such a height is something worthy of 
record, Peggy,” explained John, “and I 
can’t say that I am the least bit disap- 
pointed in the place now that we are 
here.” 

“You haven’t seen it,” I practically 
corrected. 

“No, not all of it, but I expect to. Look 
out now,” he exclaimed, going towards 
the window that looked down into the 
valley. “By Jove! the mist has lifted. 
We ought to get a fine inland view from 
the other side—perhaps a sunset.” 

I followed him, and we charged 
through the open door, then gasped and 
clung to one another uncertainly, for a wall 
of rock greeted our eyes, a high rock that 
rose precipitously from the foot of the 
little town, and at the top, for there was 
a top, were the grim reofs of another vil- 
lage. 

“And what is that ?” asked John, point- 
ing to the dizzy height with an amazed 
finger. 

“That, signore,” chorused the two land- 
ladies and the six landlords, “why, that 
is San Marino.” 


One of the landlords rode with us, sit- 
ting on the step of our motor for the rest 
of the eight hundred twenty feet of ascent. 
We didn’t want him to, but he said he 


always accompanied the ladies and 
gentlemen from the Borgo, which was 
the name of the suburb we had mistaken 
for the main town when wrapped in the 
clouds. We were evidently not the first 
to be led astray, and we now see how the 
two landladies and the six landlords can 
make a comfortable profit out of their 
hostelry. It rained most of the time, the 
accompanying landlord admitted, but it 
would not rain again that day, he hastily 
assured us, for there was to be the festa 
of St. Francis, the good one of Padua, 
who protected all poor suffering women, 
and at five the great figure of him was to 
be carried from the church and borne 
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through the streets with music. “It never 
rains on the figure of St. Francis,” he 
completed happily. 

We did not drive the auto into the 
square, but turned it around so as to be 
ready for the descent, and left it drawn 
up at the side of the highway. John said 
afterwards that “something” told him to 
do it. I reminded him that I was the 
“something,” but he pretended not to 
hear me. There was very little happen- 
ing around the Palazzo del Governo, 
which is perfectly new, though in beau- 
tiful Gothic style. Nor could we see 
either of the presidents. They are chosen 
in pairs from sixty life members of the 
body known as the Great Council, which 
is made up in equal proportions from the 
ranks of the noblesse, the lahdowners, 
and the burghers. The presidents, or 
Capitani Reggenti, only serve a six- 
months term, so I didn’t grieve over not 
seeing them, as they do not have time to 
become extraordinary, and I’m not sure 
whether or not encores are allowed. 

I told the guiding landlord that our 
term of four years was better, and he re- 
marked reflectively that they had been 
following this rule for nearly three cen- 
turies with slight variations, and so far 
there had been no wars and no assas- 
sinated presidents, although, of course, 
the signora was right. 

He was a tiresome landlord, and why 
the municipal guards should have picked 
out John and myself for arrest when that 
person— Well, to go on, it was a lovely 
procession. The sun had come out, and 
the women had hung bright cloths from 
their windows all along the narrow ways, 
while children with their kerchiefs packed 
full of flowers filled every high nook 
along the route, ready to shower the blos- 
soms upon the gentle head of dear St. 
Francis. 

First came the music, the government 
band, then choir boys with tall tapers, 
then the effigy borne on the shoulders of 
four men and quite encircled by priests 
who weren’t very nice about the descend- 
ing flowers, and shook them off their 
vestments most impatiently. There was 
one old man in purple silk whom I didn’t 
like at all. He looked a little like Mrs. 
Baring, although John couldn’t see it, 
still it was most touching with the simple 
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men and women of the village bringing 
up the rear, all chanting their prayers, 
and quite without the false shame we 
have when revealing our emotions in pub- 
lic. 

I cried hard, but very peaceful in my 
mind, comforted by The Thought, and 
John was so impressed that he wanted 
to photograph them when the procession 
wound its way back to take St. Francis 
into his home once more. In some parts 
of Italy they are very nice about photo- 
graphs. One funeral in the South stop- 
ping itself voluntarily and a few of the 
masked Brothers of Misericordia begged 
for a print; but they were not nice in 
San Marino, and I laid the blame on the 
priest in purple silk who looked like Mrs. 
Baring, and had resented the blossoms 
that fell on his fat shoulders. More than 
this, he had been unlucky about splashing 
in the puddles, getting into almost all of 
them, while the priests inferior to him 
hadn’t a spot of mud on their fustian 
robes, and it aggravated him to the point 
of saying “damn!” Of course he didn’t 
say it, and being denied this natural out- 
let to his fractiousness, he espied his 
brother and sister republicans on a wall, 
one with a camera and the other trying to 
hide it. 

I saw immediately that he was going to 
be furious, and endeavoured to ingratiate 
him with a killing smile. I didn’t stop 
to think whether it was proper or not, he 
being a priest, but I’m not sorry I did it. 
It had no effect upon him, however, for 
an instant he looked helplessly about, 
then discovering the usual brace of offi- 
cers at the church door, endeavouring to 
keep order, he hustled the procession along 
in the most scandalous way, and pointed 
us out to the guardians of the tupenny, 
ha’penny republic. 

As the police turned towards us, we 
turned towards the motor car. It was a 
concerted action, the difference being that 
we reached our destination and the 
guards did not, for the crowd surged up 
the steps and drove them momentarily 
back. In that moment John had cranked 
the engine, the spark caught, and as I 
pushed the lever from neutral into activ- 
ity, John jumped in and we were off. 
From behind, we heard the cry of the 
minions of the law, and on looking back, 


noticed a sudden desertion from the 
ranks of the religious procession to aid 
in the pursuit of the fleeing criminals. 
Poor St. Francis must have walked into 
the church unattended, and while never a 
vindictive martyr, it was probably as a 
punishment for this neglect that he came 
to our aid, and put into our minds a way 
of escape. 

The wagon road down the mountain 
is like a skein of dangling yarn winding 
back and forth. We had the start of the 
people, however, and though the many 
turns took time, our car seemed to be so 
easily outdistancing them that they were 
soon out of sight, and a minute later out 
of ear shot. I gave a sigh of relief, but 
John kept on his rapid course. 

“That sudden silence isn’t Italian, 
Peg,” he said; ’they’ll be upon us yet, 
mind what I say. Why, of course,” ex- 
citedly, as a new thought struck him, 
“there must be a short cut for pedestrians, 
that’s what they’re making for.” 

“It’s what they’ve made for,” I cried, 
looking up the mountain side, “and here 
they come.” 

So they were. All the religious pro- 
cession, with the police, not priests, at 
their head this time, yelling like Indians, 
and tearing down a wide but rough flight 
of steps that had been hewn out of the 
rock. In half a minute they would be 
swarming into the road ahead of us, and 
at the pace we were going, we would 
either kill half a dozen and add man- 
slaughter to our list of crimes, or have to 
slacken our speed and take the guardians 
of peace on their first motor ride en route 
to jail. 

John made a mental calculation, kicked 
the throttle clear open and raised his foot 
momentarily from the brake, the car 
seemed to make a mighty jump into the 
air, and we were past the rugged stair- 
case with the religious procession still 
seven steps to do. But there were two 
more turns in our road, two more zig- 
zags down the mountain side, and there- 
fore two more chances for the populace 
rushing down over their short cuts to 
forestall us. As we made the first of these 
turns and twisted back, we saw with no 
great reckoning that their short cut would 
bring them to the road ahead of us, no 
matter what burst of speed we made. 
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They would be waiting for us with sticks 
and stones and a fine republican contempt 
for aristocrats in motor cars, and it net- 
tled John and me, coming as we did from 
the biggest republic in the world to the 
littlest, to be so trapped by these pica- 
yunes. 

We cast about in our minds, but I don’t 
think any inspiration would have come to 
us had it not been for that good St. 
Francis who had been obliged to climb 
up into his niche unaided. Even so, I 
am sure had he known anything about 
motor cars, he would not have suggested 
what seemed an impossibility. But full 
of gentle innocence, he whispered to us 
instantaneously, not the man before the 
woman, that with the proper show of 
sporting blood we ourselves might profit 
by the short cut, this last one, which led 
from the strand of road that we were on 
at the time down to the main way leading 
into the valley. The cut was some fifty 
feet this side of the one that the mob were 
descending. It was, as I have said, a 
broad flight of rough stone steps, the 
edges worn with age. To a pedestrian, 
it was a very gentle incline, to a donkey, 
the king of roads, to a motor car—hush! 
John and St. Francis and I talked very 
little among ourselves, but we were en- 
tirely simpatico. 

“History repeats itself,” urged St. 
Francis. 

“General Putnam did,” I pleaded. 

“Ancestor of mine,” breathed John. 

And that settled it. St. Francis went 
back to his niche, while I sat tight, and 
old Put’s relative jammed down the 
brake, did sudden things toward the left 
with his steering wheel, and drove us 
bumpty-bump over the ancient trail. A 
yell of astonishment from the religious 
procession rent the air, a yell of triumph 
from John went back to them, a sharp 
snap came from a little black box which 
I held in my hands, and we bounded out 
of the military zone of La Republica di 
San Marino. 

“Was that the click of a gun?” de- 
manded John, eyes straining over the 
wheel. 

“No,” I replied, as I put my best hat 
on straight, “that was I photographing 
the policemen.” 

An hour later John was tenderly rub- 
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bing down the car while I sponged the 
tires and fed the tanks several gallons of 
high proof gasoline. 

“What was that you remarked about 
set bouquets and the key of the city, 
Peg?” said John, his teeth clinched on a 
cigar. 

“I made a mistake,” I replied; “the 
bouquets were for St. Francis, but the 
keys of the city were offered us—and de- 
clined.” 

“ “Sweet land of liberty,’” sung John 
softly. “It was the mud on the purple 
silk robe of the priest that caused all the 
trouble,” he added, and then very meanly, 
“How like a woman!” 

“Well, I told you he looked like Mrs. 
Baring,” I retaliated, sponging the tires 
madly. 

John rose to her defence, smouldering 
but futile. 

“Margaret Ward, you shouldn’t say 
that about a good woman, and you 
shouldn’t say that about a—a—,” he 
gasped for a word. 

“Bad woman ?” I completed ; but it was 
not a happy finish. 

“No, I was going to say about a friend 
of mine, if not of yours.” And my own 
husband threw his cigar upon the stones, 
flattened it under his heel, and went into 
the hotel. 

I went on sponging dully. It is so hard 
to save a man’s soul gently when he needs 
slapping. One might infer he didn’t 
want it saved. One might infer—I sat 
right down and mopped my brow with 
the wet carriage sponge. Why, what if 
John thoughtlessly thinks that The 
Thought which I have so thoughtfully 
thunk—thinked—thanked—oh, my gra- 
cious me! A doubtful heart knows noth- 
ing of the parts of speech. 


CHAPTER XII 


I begged John’s pardon before we left 
Rimini. At least I said, “I am very 
sorry, dear, that you are so annoyed over 
this affair of the resemblance, and I shall 
never remind you again, never again, 
John, that the priest did look like Mrs. 
Baring.” 

Then John laughed as he once did at 
my stories of the Minerva Club, and we 
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slid over the bridge of Augustus into the 
Via Emilia. He was straightway wrapped 
in the automobile aura that smells of gas- 
oline, although otherwise quite spiritual, 
and had no idea just what that apology 
meant to me or how I felt over it. But I 
was full of musings, my principal muse 
being that John and I were changing 
places. A month ago he would have 
asked my pardon for stamping on his 
cigar, and I would have reflected before 
gratifying it. Now I ask his pardon for 
his stamping on it, and keep the flattened 
end as a ricérdo. And sometimes at table 
it comes over me that I am sitting in 
John’s chair, and he in mine, only the 
table being circular we have crawled 
around so slowly that we are scarcely 
conscious of the exchange. And now 
that John is in my chair it has become a 
throne! 

These thoughts carried me clear up to 
the Rubicon, which was a thin stream, 
and, as John says, a “cinch” for Czsar or 
any other short-legged man to wade 
through. Moreover, that Washington 
crossing the Delaware could give him 
cards, spades and his long cape over his 
left shoulder, and come out ahead in any 


front parlour steel engraving in America. 
John is so United Status. It’s an excel- 


lent fault. On the Via Emilia it takes an 
alert American or sleeping Italian to 
make his way safely over the broad high- 
ways. The two work well together, for 
the American is sure that the sleeping 
driver will continue to occupy the middle 
of the road, and he goes to the extreme 
right without remonstrance. But the 
North Italian who is awake is very apt 
to block the path of the stranger, fearless 
for his own conveyance, for he knows 
the rare abilities of a swift motor, and 
the swift motor swerves violently, but 
speeds on, swearing vengeance on the 
next carter. 

It is not pleasing to us, but the North 
Italian calls himself Americanised, also 
he is of a province that breathes autos, 
some of them speeding devil engines that 
find the flat way of the Emilia too great 
a temptation to resist, and he oils his 
number, this man from Turin, that the 
dust may stick and obscure it, jams open 
the throttle, and makes himsélf unpopu- 
lar in the street. John sympathises with 
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the motorist and doesn’t care at all for 
the spirit of Uncle Sam ebullient from a 
donkey cart. 

There are some changes in John’s 
character that seem to have developed 
with the assuming of leather cap and leg- 
gings, and these changes are apart from 
his newly acquired authoritativeness over 
me. In the first place, his memory is bad. 
He has forgotten the day he drove a 
skittish horse and had to get out twenty- 
three times on the New Jersey pike and 
hide the animal’s head in the laprobe 
whenever an auto bounced past. He has 
even forgotten what he said to the man 
who didn’t slow down when he held up 
his hand; no matter how closely I press 
the point, he can recollect only that he 
called the person “rude.” In these days, 
while John is very sensitive to upraised 
arms, and obeys promptly, as good road- 
sters should, he contends that a skittish 
horse has no right on the highway, nor 
slow oxen, nor stupid donkeys, nor large 
wagons, nor hand carts, for that matter, 
and of course not silly, light affairs that 
can be crushed so easily. There is very 
little left of the road when John gets 
through with it, excepting the macadam 
and John himself. 

Then, too, he has developed in this 
country of elegant leisure a desire to get 
on that should make his fortune in Amer- 
ica if rightly applied. He began quite 
temperately with our day’s run. If 
the village was pleasant there would we 
rest, even though the distance was only 
thirty miles. Now, there are no “pleasant” 
villages at the end of a thirty-mile run. 
They may be fine places for luncheon, or 
for gasoline, or for oiling the cylinders, 
but the “pleasant” place is always ninety 
to a hundred miles away. Just as heights 
were to John fine things to climb to (the 
elevation of the machine and not the 
spirit was the idea with him), so are 
towns—distant towns—fine things to get 
to. And that is the way we got to Bo- 
logna. 

We stopped at Forli for luncheon, ap- 
proaching the town along a wonderful 
poplar-sentinelled avenue. Not the kind 
of western poplar that sheds its leaves 
all over a little girl’s front walk so that 
she must sweep it off for mother twice a 
day. Not that kind at all, but a tall, 
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graceful creature that is very neat with its 
leaves and never wanders from its own 
fireside. A North Italian poplar would 
no more visit the cypress down in the 
central belt than would a stone pine um- 
brella over head come up from the 
south to take root or leave needles 
even on the land of either of her two 
shapely sisters. No, a stone pine may 
be more “shady,” but she does not gad 
about. 

At Forli we took our meals on the 
balcony of an ancient palace. We refuse 


to eat in any habitation nowadays that - 


hasn’t a stone coat-of-arms over the door. 
There had been a tent show of some sort 
in the square the night before, and we 
were very bitter over having missed it. 
There was no top to the thing. It was 
all sides, and we could easily have re- 
mained in our palace and witnessed the 
performance, which John thought would 
have been almost as joyful as crawling 
under the canvas when the circus hands 
weren't looking. 

It had not been a very good circus, the 
waiter said, the weather had been bruto, 
and it was still fairly so. I bought a 
lovely postal card of Forli, which John 
discovered me sending to our friends. It 
was a sort of a man angel hovering over 
* the town with a huge umbrella in his 
hand, a very wet sort of a picture, and I 
had written “St. Francis protecting the 
Wards’ motor car from showers while 
passing through Forli;” but John said he 
thought it rather stupid ; it gave no proper 
idea of the town, he added, almost petu- 
lantly, and, besides, a canopy obscures the 
view. So I tore it up. Did you notice 
that? I tore it up. 

The way of the Emilia lay through 
the land of potteries. Although Faenza, 
which we passed, has not revived its old 
art of faience, there were abundant evi- 
dences in the shrines set in the houses 
that the people knew majolica when they 
saw it. The gateways (two square pil- 
lars with a slanting roof overhead, very 
Chinesy in appearance) that led to the 
farmlands all bore these little placques on 
the left side, right over their hearts. Some- 
times it was Mary with the baby, some- 
times little Christus alone, and sometimes, 
on expensive gateways, the whole family 
in lovely colours, softened by time and 
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exposure. It was most impressive, and 
chastened as I was by John’s erratic soul, 
I felt more religious than I had for many 
years, and just long to steal one of them 
as a souvenir of this awakening. But 
they were too high up. 

I had decided to tell John of The 
Thought of Pesaro when we reached 
Bologna, The Doubt of Rimini which had 
entered my heart as to his ready accept- 
ance of the offer to go home by Genoa 
had spread. It was in my lungs now, 
making it hard to breathe, so that I 
yawned as if bored, although I wasn’t. 
Later, it got into my brain, too, and kept 
pounding away with endless repetitions 
of “have it over, have it over,” like a 
door banging again and again, driven by 
the wind. 

Everything pointed to the telling in 
Bologna. The minute we saw the two 
towers like lovely water-works slightly 
out of plumb, we knew we would like the 
place. It’s easy to do a hard thing if the 
environment is pleasant, and by the time 
we were established in our hotel we were 
so comfortable that almost anything 
seemed as though it would be easy and 
right within our grasp. But that was be- 
fore we tried to buy pyjamas. Tracing 
my heart-breaking disappointment back 
step by step, I lay the whole trouble at 
the shopping for the pyjamas, for that 
led directly to the door of the inn of the 
Four Cucumbers, and—well ! 

Bologna as a city is all right. It’s just 
the proper combination of Old World out- 
side and New World inside to cause one 
to wonder why travellers who wish to feed 
the eye and the body at the same time 
do not make it the piéce de resistance of 
all Italy. That’s the way we feel about 
Bologna. Everything is there that we 
could wish for except manners (it is 
Americanised) and pyjamas. There are 
wonderful churches, and open-air tombs 
on stilts, and towers weak in the spine, 
cavalry officers and college students (very 
simple as to trouserings, but possibly 
studious); there are toothsome sweet- 
meats, Raphael’s “Cecilia,” and even 
sausages. I did not expect the last. It 
is so hard to get cheese at Edam and beef 
in Texas, but we found it better than the 
genuine “bologny” at our butcher’s back 
in the States. Indeed, everything was 
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better except manners, which were just 
the same, and, of course, pyjamas. 

John is willing to eat his hat if anyone 
can put pyjamas into Italian. His way of 
demanding them was peculiar, even cau- 
tious. One would think by his old sleuth 
methods of tracking them down that he 
intended to spring upon the garments 
unawares, handcuff them to his person, 
and drag them shrieking from their hid- 
ing place. He would begin by exclaiming 
“bruto tempo” to the man who met us at 
the door: One is always met at the door 
in Italy, no matter what the character of 
the interior. If the Italian dictionary 
does not define a door as an aperture for 
meeting people, it is not truly Johnson- 
ian. 

After the amenities had been ex- 
changed, John asked for the “shirt of the 
day” counter. He didn’t want a shirt of 
the day, but he knew the Italian for it, 
and at least it was an individual counter 
which was nearer his quest than the door. 
Upon arriving, if he found that the clerk 
was a woman, he looked at her stock of 
shirts, and didn’t like the cuffs. John will 
not buy underwear of a girl even in 
Italian. It embarrasses him, and he walks 
off with a youth’s size, pretending that he 
has a son. 

If the right kind of biped was in at- 
tendance, he then became scornful of 
shirts of the day, and immediately went 
to sleep standing in the aisle with his head 
pillowed on his hands. One can do these 
things in Italy, and not necessarily ride 
in a patrol wagon, for at once he was 
understood and showers of night shirts 
descended upon him—abbreviated gar- 
ments, reaching only to the hips, after the 
fashion of the country. At this John 
became deeper and deeper, for he would 
wear none of their wares, but dashed 
about in a seemingly distracted state, pick- 
ing out various bits of colour in pale blue 
and pink, then pointing to the trousers 
and coat he was wearing, and ending his 
silent peroration with the wild prehistoric 
cry: “Pyjamas!” 

Although we visited many of the shops, 
John received no encouragement to re- 
main after his fierce plea once rent the air 
excepting a certain needy proprietor, who 
thought himself Americanised, and guar- 
anteed to make a suit of clothes exactly 
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. charging for the vest. 


The obliging proprietor was our last 
straw, and it was at this point that we 
staggered into the inn of the Five Cu- 
cumbers for déjeuner. We need not have 
gone there, in the same narrow thorough- 
fare were the Four Pilgrims, the Three 
Kings and the Two Towers, all eager to 
wait upon us, but in the hopes of meeting 
a live cucumber, and being served by one 
of the genus, we entered the restaurant. 
John said afterwards that “something” 
made him go in. It is always on John’s 
side, this “something.” It didn’t tell me 
to keep out, and in consequence I was 
kissing Mrs. Baring and Miss Grey. John 
was shaking hands with the Douglas 
Warwick, and all of us were exclaiming 
at the change of plans that brought us 
together once more. But we were differ- 
ently affected. John and Mrs. Baring 
wore shining faces, while I dared not 
lean over, fearing that the tears would 
drop out of my eyes. 

I knew that Bologna, with all its com- 
forts and its beauty, would not be the 
place for the development of The Thought 
so long as John wore that shining face, 
that simple face, that expressed no in- 
credulity whatever when Mrs. Baring 
juggled with the story of vanishing 
friends and a delayed steamer. 

“If the boat has not yet touched 
Naples, how can it be in Genoa to-day?” 
she queried, flashing. “So we stayed on 
here, hoping for a glimpse of you, you 
two.” But she looked at John, while the 
Douglas Warwick looked at her, and 
Miss Grey and I looked at one another. 
In an instant I saw that there was pain 
in Miss Grey’s eyes. I am quicker in 
detecting pain than I was once, and my 
hand went out to Miss Grey’s hand under 
the shelter of the table cloth. 

“Tt is foolish, I know,” whispered Miss 
Grey, struggling with thirty years’ re- 
pression, “but I am not the factor that I 
have been in her life, and I do feel so 
alone.” 

“You see it, too?” I whispered back, 
and strove to hide the horror in my face. 

“My dear, we are both women,” Miss 
Grey answered. And we clutched hands 
again in passionate sympathy. 

In the face of this added shame, oc- 
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casioned by the realisation that others 
had seen what my vanity had been so 
slow in recognising, my nerve tempo- 
rarily forsook me. I felt myself afraid 
of myself, and I was horrified to dis- 
cover that all these buried emotions were 
not because of any lack of faith in my 
fine purpose, nor that my chastened spirit 
shone the less resplendently in this crisis, 
but, oh, grimly ridiculous thought, simply 
that my nose, after all, turned up, and that 
I did not look my best in brown. I hope 
that no one else will ever be harassed 
during a real heartbreaking experience 
by the belief that she would have won the 
day had her hair been Marcel-waved. If 
my heart has got to go on breaking, I 
want at least the solace of great thoughts. 
My brain at present feels like a depart- 
ment store, and a trading stamp place at 
that, dusty but busy. 

We are in Piacenza now. It happened 
here, the unfolding of The Thought—and 
the frost. Ever since the encounter in 
the Five Cucumbers, any soul-saving proj- 
ect of mine would have been unseason- 
able. But the door kept banging in my 


mind with the cry “Have it over—have it 


over.” And so I did, and so it is. 

There was moonlight, and there had 
been a heavenly drive from nine until 
midnight along the wide, white road, the 
vast fertile gardens of the plain on either 
side sending up sweet homey odours of 
hay and wild rose, and wonderful night- 
ingales in the hedges singing me good 
luck as we swept past. I never realised 
before what a motorist I had become, 
enjoying as I did this broad way that led 
to destruction. There seemed two of me. 
One was in a covert coat, exulting in the 
steady throbbing of the engine, the swift 
rush through the night, the dangerous 
twists, as we made way for sleeping 
drivers, the power, the mightiness of this 
unruly beast which John controlled. The 
other me was a sick little thing, afraid of 
the road, of the distant obstacles looming 
up before us, that ceased to be distant as 
instantly we saw them; of John, of her- 
self, of what must be said when the run 
was over. And yet the two went on 
through the night, snuffing in the air, 
sometimes singing together, their voices 
in perfect harmony, sometimes calling a 
greeting to the patrons of a wayside caffé, 
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who rose to look, lunged forward to 
answer, and stood in the silent streets 
watching the gleam of our rear light as 
we winked past them. 

When we came upon the larger towns, 
Modena, Reggio, Parma, many towered, 
glistening in the white light, we were 
halted momentarily by the city gates, one 
sleepy custom officer making a poor show 
of examining our luggage, while his 
brother in the business swung open the 
iron barriers. At Parma, John shouted 
awake a vendor of gasoline and filled up 
the tank while the me in the covert coat 
scurried hastily about the town for a 
flask of the real Parma violets. She came 
back without them, and at the farmacia 
they may be still discussing the oddity 
of her demand. Then on we went into 
the sweet, singing moonlight. 

It was John, after all, who opened the 
subject, aided by the proprietor of the 
San Marco, who had so modernised his 
hostelry as to build a horror of a cozy 
corner in my huge room, hoping to 
gladden the eye of the chance American. 
I had not expected it to happen that way, 
but when John exclaimed with a good 
deal of sentiment that this was more like 
home than any room he had entered for 
weeks, sighing, I did not remind him that 
the crazy draperies had never in any way 
filled a corner of our lives; instead I 
went to him quite gently and whispered 
in his ear. He was only puzzled, and 
thought he hadn’t heard aright. I spoke 
aloud then, standing up before him, and 
very careful about the cracks in my voice. 

“Yes, John, you have heard it straight, 
I do. I want to go home. It calls to me. 
All through the night there has been a 
crying in my heart for home. And I 
must tell you, John, just as I told you 
when I wanted to go away, now I must 
tell you when I want to go back. We've 
had a nice trip, dear, but it has been a 
long time away, and—it’s very cool at 
home in August, John.” 

I stopped for breath. I might have 
saved it—he misunderstood. “You'll be 
all right in the morning, child, you must 
take my room; it’s the cozy corner that’s 
upset you.” Again the ludicrous! But 
I seized his arm with both my hands and 
talked on rapidly. 

“No, John, it’s not the cozy corner, 
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they get full of dust. I never liked them. 
It’s something else you don’t quite seem 
to realise. You don’t quite seem to ap- 
preciate just what I am offering you. 
We'll go home by Genoa on tfie boat, and 
that, John dear, will be the end of all this 
foolishness. That’s what it is. You see, 
dear John, my eyes are opened. Say you 
are happy, John, please say it.” 

He looked at me curiously, and when 
he spoke it was in his office voice. “And 
so you're backing out. And why? Just 
tell me that. And why?” 

“This is the better way, the tires don’t 
last forever, and we’ve accomplished 
quite enough. We've learned a great 
deal, John.” 

He shook me off. “Accomplished!” 
Was that John’s voice, not hot, but cold 
with anger? “We’ve accomplished noth- 
ing. We are half way through this stunt, 
we've everything our way. Our plans 
worked splendidly, yet here you are, right 
on the edge of Italy, crying like a quitter 
to give it up. I tell you I’ll not do it.” 

I stood petrified by the thing I had 
feared, but for which I was not at all 
prepared. How largely is the element of 
hope a part of woman! “John, you must 
be careful. You surely do not urge that 
we go on when I, I, your wife, would 
give it up? Think, John, think.” 

“T don’t need to think,” John retorted, 
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walking up and down. “I tell you I want 
to go on, and do what we have under- 
taken. It may be for weal, and it may be 
for woe, but you and I will take the 
chances per agreement.” 

I followed him. We were going about 
in circles. “You command me,” I cried 
out. 

“T do,” he flung back. 

I fell into our nation’s stigma, the cozy 
corner, and he stood over me with his 
anger once more under control, talking 
persuasively. 

“It’s the best thing that ever happened 
to us yet. Why stop it now? It’s mak- 
ing a woman of you, and a manlier man 
of me.” : 

My eyes flashed, and he resented it. 

“There is a kind of people,” he con- 
tinued slowly, “who go about projecting 
plans and weakly withdrawing them. We 
have a name for them back in America. 
Nobody likes it, nobody would be it, nor 
have a wife, not even a wife, a short 
sport.” 

I rose right up out of the cozy corner. 
It was a mighty moment. “John Ward, 
go on to Paris, but I think you'll 
find in the years to come that a taller wife 
can be a shorter sport.” 

John gave no sign of comprehension. 
He scarcely heeded. He had won his 
point. 


(To be continued) 
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I 


Dr. STANWOOD’s BIOGRAPHY OF BLAINE.* 


Pending a final and definitive life. of 
Mr. Blaine, Dr. Stanwood’s excellent 
biography is very welcome. Apart from 
the slipshod “campaign lives,” there has 
hitherto been written no account of Mr. 
Blaine’s career except the one by Gail 
Hamilton (Miss Dodge), which she never 
lived to complete, and which was hastily 
finished by another hand. Gail Hamilton 
had the fullest access to Mr. Blaine’s 
papers and letters; and with all its de- 
fects, her book contains much valuable 
material and interesting reminiscence. 
Yet naturally enough, being both a 
woman and an ardent admirer of her sub- 
ject, her narrative is a piece of emotional 
hero-worship from end to end. More- 
over, her sense of proportion is defective ; 
and the greater part of her volume is 
given over to the least important part of 
Mr. Blaine’s career. 

Dr. Stanwood might well compose a 
definitive life of Biaine did he choose to 


do so. His personal acquaintance with 
that brilliant statesman, so far from being 
a hindrance is a distinct advantage; for 
Dr. Stanwood is a scholarly and con- 
scientious student of history and is well 
able, when he chooses, to subordinate his 
personal and political bias to the scientific 


attitude of the investigator. We say 
“when he chooses,” for he has not always 
chosen thus. His American Tariff Con- 
troversies is fundamentally the work of 
a partisan. On the other hand, his His- 
tory of the Presidency in its final form is 
admirably impartial and most illuminat- 
ing. But in the volume now before us 
for review, Dr. Stanwood sees fit to ex- 
press an almost morbid apprehension lest 
he should be regarded in the light of a 
special pleader. For our part, we wish 
that instead of writing this brief and too 
condensed biography for a series, he had 
given to the world a far more elaborate 
study. Probably the real obstacle in the 
By Edward Stanwood, 
Litt.D. (American Statesmen Series.) With 


rtrait. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
iffin and Company. 


*James G. Blaine. 


way of such a thing is Dr. Stanwood’s 
very natural unwillingness to set down in 
full many facts and documents which he 
holds in his possession, but which he thinks 
are still too recent to receive pub- 
licity. As it is, he has written a very 
admirable condensed account of Mr. 
Blaine, and one which will be read with 
keen interest for its impartiality, insight 
and instructiveness. 

At the present time we shall pass over 
those chapters which have to do with Mr. 
Blaine’s youth and early political career, 
and shall consider only Dr. Stanwood’s 
account of certain questions which have 
always been highly controversial. The 
first of these is the matter of Mr. Blaine’s 
relations with Warren Fisher, Jr., which 
culminated in the scandal of the so-called 
Mulligan Letters. Dr. Stanwood holds 
that these relations were “a private 
matter which should never have been 
made public, and which Blaine should 
never have been forced to explain.” Dr. 
Stanwood, however, does not entirely 
acquit his friend; yet he holds that such 
blame as Mr. Blaine incurred was due, 
not from the public at large, but from 
individuals who were sharers in the Little 
Rock transactions. Blaine had taken a 
large number of Little Rock securities 
and had induced his friends to buy them 
from him. These friends believed that 
Mr. Blaine was entirely disinterested 
in the matter; whereas, in fact, he 
was in receipt of a large commission 
for disposing of the bonds. This 
is why, according to Mr. Stanwood, 
Blaine was unwilling to have his cor- 
respondence with Fisher made public; 
and not at all from a sense of wrong- 
doing as a public official. This, we 
must confess, seems rather a fine point; 
for if Mr. Blaine practically deceived 
his intimate friends by withholding from 
them the entire truth, the fact certainly 
affected his reputation as an honourable 
man, and therefore would justly militate 
against him as a candidate for the highest 
office in the land. Dr. Stanwood’s plea 
may be given for what it is worth. 


By exaggeration, distortion and misplace- 
ment of facts, one series of acts, in which Mr. 
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Blaine was not wholly free from blame, was 
made to seem the conduct of a person desti- 
tute of moral character; and thereafter, upon 
the principle ab uno disce omnes, every subse- 
quent act was interpreted as springing from the 
base motives which alone such a person could 
harbour. On the contrary, thousands upon 
thousands of men who knew him, and hun- 
dreds at least who knew him intimately, are 
sure that the judgment is harsh and untrue, 
that throughout his career he was actuated by 
high motives, that he was inspired by a lofty 
patriotism, and that both in his public and his 
private life he was obedient to the promptings 
of a sensitive conscience. 


This sympathetic verdict is one which 
we believe will be the verdict of posterity ; 
yet it must be added that it was not the 
feeling that Mr. Blaine was actually cor- 
rupt which made the letters produced by 
Mulligan so disastrous, but rather the 
whole moral attitude of Mr. Blaine as evi- 
denced in those letters. The writer of 
them seemed to be upon a distinctly low 
moral plane—a petitioner for finan- 
cial favours, a holder of high office who 


was willing to use that office indirectly. 


for his private gain, a man with some- 
thing to conceal, and one who sacrificed 
his personal dignity and self-respect 
under the pressure of pecuniary embar- 
rassment. It was this which produced 
so painful an impression upon his 
countrymen and which on the whole, 
justified them in withholding from him 
the crowning honour of the Presidency. 

Precisely what defeated Mr. Blaine in 
1884 will always be a subject of unprofit- 
able speculation. Dr. Stanwood, how- 
ever, reiterates the statement that Mr. 
Blaine himself ascribed the disaster to 
the Burchard alliteration and to the un- 
favourable weather on election day. He 
prints once more the letter which Mr. 
Blaine wrote, on November 16, 1884, to 
Murat Halstead, and which was published 
long ago. In it he said: 


I feel quite serene over the result. As the 
Lord sent upon us an Ass in the shape of a 
preacher, and a rain storm to lessen our vote 
in New York, I am disposed to feel resigned 
to the dispensation of defeat which flowed 
directly from those agencies. 


Dr. Stanwood’s account of the personal 
relations between President Harrison and 
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Mr. Blaine when the latter was Secretary 
of State is somewhat contradictory. It 
is said that the intercourse between them 
was very cordial; and yet Dr. Stanwood 
shows clearly enough that the reports 
current at the time were practically true. 
Blaine wished his son, Walker Blaine, to 
be appointed Assistant Secretary of State, 
and President Harrison refused to make 
the appointment. Dr. Stanwood admits 
that this constituted “a personal, a family 
grievance,” but he says that the estrange- 
ment between the two men had begun be- 
fore this time. It is intimated that the 
final break between the President and 
his Secretary of State was really due to 
the ill-health of the latter, which to a 
great extent undermined his judgment 
even if it did not shake his intellect. As 
to Mr. Blaine’s physical and mental con- 
dition, our author makes the following 
curious revelation : 


One who was a close associate of Mr. Blaine 
during more than fifteen years of his public 
life assures the writer that at this period he 
was subject to temporary delusions. On more 
than one occasion Mr. Blaine described to him 
scenes in which the President and himself were 
supposed to have been the actors, which could 
never have occurred, and which the Blaine of 
former times could never even have imagined: 
It was on this subject only that his mind was 
affected by delusions. In regard to everything 
else his intellect was as keen as ever. Indeed, 
no one save a few confidential friends, per- 
haps no member of his own family, was aware 
of this manifestation of the progress of mortal 
disease. 


It is chiefly to Mr. Blaine’s mental con- 
dition that his sudden resignation in 1892 
is here ascribed. Of this resignation, 
which marked the close of his (Mr. 


Blaine’s) public life, Dr. Stanwood 


writes : 


No other public man in American history 
quitted the stage as he did. There have been 
Cabinet Ministers who were abruptly dismissed ; 
and scores of others have resigned for one 
cause or another. In no other case, when ques- 
tions of public policy were in no wise involved, 
has a Secretary offered his resignation with 
such curtness of phrase or seen his retirement 
acquiesced in without a word of personal or 
official regret. 











Dr. Stanwood modifies the usually ac- 
cepted account of Mr. Blaine’s opposi- 
tion to the McKinley Bill; and in this he 
seems to be writing like a good Republi- 
can. He even denies the story which Gail 
Hamilton tells of Mr. Blaine’s appear- 
ance before the Finance Committee of the 
Senate, and of how he smashed his hat 
in the vigour of his gesticulation. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Stanwood, Mr. Blaine did 
not appear before that Committee while 
it was in session, but spoke “energeti- 
cally” to some of its members informally 
in the committee-room and “accidentally” 
struck his hat. The matter is not particu- 
larly important; but, after all, Dr. Stan- 
wood’s version does not alter essentially 
the facts as hitherto understood. 

Mr. Blaine’s correspondence with Lord 
Salisbury over the seal fisheries in Bering 
Sea is criticised quite impartially; and 
for once Dr. Stanwood is willing to admit 
that Mr. Blaine’s conduct left something 
to be desired. 


It cannot be denied that Blaine was irritat- 
ing as a controversialist, and sometimes lack- 
ing in good judgment. . . . One who reads 
the Bering Sea correspondence must admire 
the dialectic skill of Mr. Blaine, and yet feel 
all the while that he was hurting his cause by 
being, in the phrase of his critics, “too smart.” 
The object to be aimed at was not to convince 
Lord Salisbury that he was wrong in his in- 
terpretation of international law and ignorant 
of the history of the seal fishery, but to per- 
suade him that the interests of his own country 
and the world would be advanced by the con- 
clusion of an agreement that would result in 
the protection of the seal herd from extermina- 
tion. This was, perhaps, the most conspicuous 
instance of Blaine’s failure in tact as a diplo- 
matist. 


The limits imposed by the scope of the 
series to which this volume belongs pre- 
cluded a_fuller and more searching ac- 
count of Mr. Blaine’s remarkable career. 
But within those limits probably no one 
could have written so interesting and 
authoritative a biography of him. If Dr. 
Stanwood has now and then extenuated 
aught, he has certainly set nothing down 
in malice. He credits Mr. Blaine’s in- 
dependent critics with conscientiousness, 
and he passes over the various clashes 
between Blaine and Conkling so very 
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lightly as to be almost misleading. Yet 
he has here and there so frankly admitted 
a possible prejudice or bias on his own 
part as to disarm the strictures of the 
sternest literary Rhadamanthus. 

H. T. P. 


II 
A VoLuUME OF WASHINGTON’s LETTERS* 


Everything pertaining to Washington 
starts with a presumption of interest. 
Many volumes of his letters have been 
published ; many more potential volumes 
are in existence. The best collection, in 
fourteen volumes, is a mere selection. 
His long public life, his use of secretaries 
and his signature of much that was the 
composition of. his assistants resulted in 
an unusually ample epistolatory monu- 
ment. From this mass, by a careful 
search, many traits of mind, temperament 
and character can be extracted, but the 
average Washington letter does little 
towards supporting the alleged identity of 
style and man. Some human beings play 
upon the piano without lending appre- 
ciably to the sounds resultant therefrom 
any of the winning traits which the per- 
formers are known by their acquaintances 
to possess. We have seen paintings and 
buildings in which to find the humanity 
of the creators, a keen eye indeed would 
be required. So, likewise, it often is in 
written words, and so in the main was 
it with Washington. 

This little collection is a memorial 
rather to Tobias Lear, private secretary 
to Washington and tutor in his family, 
but it must derive whatever it possesses 
of general interest from the writer rather 
than from the recipient of the letters. 
Lear was a man of some prominence. He 
was born, he was educated and he died; 
but had he never seen Mount Vernon, 
record of such important but not unusual 
experience would hardly have been made. 
As to Washington, then, many of the 
letters illustrate mainly that exact and 
serious attention to business routine 

*Letters from George Washington to Tobias 
Lear. With an appendix. Containing miscel- 
laneous Washington letters and documents. 
Reprinted from the originals in the collection 
of Mr. William K. Bixby of St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. With introduction and notes. Rochester, 
New York, 1905. 
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which has its most attractive record in 
his diary. Perhaps the point most inter- 
estingly brought out in this correspond- 
ence is the statesman’s conscientious 
thought about the education of all the 
younger members of his clan. Some of 
his comments on the servant troubles of 
his day are also entertaining and marked 
with the character of the man. Here and 
there, also, is some point of more dis- 
tinctly public bearing, but letters con- 
taining this kind of material are usually 
those already printed by Ford, who has 
selected what he deemed most important 
from the collection now printed in this 
volume. 
Norman Hapgood. 


III 


ANTHONY Hope’s “A SERVANT OF THE 
Pustic’* 


In and out of fiction, since the begin- 
ning of the world the Wayward Woman 
has had her fascination. She thrusts 
herself, pouting and capricious, into the 
page of history, from Cleopatra to the 
divine Sarah. The makers of fiction 
have been obsessed with her since 
Homer’s heroes fought for an irredeem- 
able flirt. Anthony Hope is not the first 
to give us a study of the feminine artis- 
tic temperament, and he will not be the 
last. It is luck enough for him that his 
version of the woman of whims happens 
to be the most piquant and interesting 
one in the season’s books. 

Mr. Hope and others who draw fine 
distinctions of character may see in his 
heroine a special differentiation of the 
artistic genus. Ora Pinsent is an ac- 
tress; hers is therefore the theatrical, as 
distinguished from the musical or poetic, 
temperament. It is a difficult distinction 
to follow. True it is that the artistic 
nature has various attitudes—literary as 
well as theatrical, stubbornly eccentric as 
well as pliantly yielding; true, further, 
that one of Ora Pinsent’s favourite tricks 
of character was to dramatise the crises 
of her life, to see herself in a “situation,” 
holding the centre of the stage, her lov- 
ers, friends and enemies artistically 


*A Servant of the Public. By Anthony 
Hope. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany. 
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grouped about her for the “curtain.” 
But this was only one of her many arti- 
ficial modes of approach to life. She was 
equally “artistic” in her selfishness, her 
naive habit of using her lovers, her in- 
constancy, her susceptibility to her sur- 
roundings: qualities as characteristic of 
lady violinists and Ibsen readers as of 
théatreuses. No, it is fair to assume that 
Ora was not genetically of the theatre; 
the temperament fundamentally in her 
might have led her, mutatis mutandis, to 
write short stories for magazines or 
study with Leschetizky in Vienna. Her 
choice of the theatre was an accident dic- 
tated by circumstances. Unquestionably, 
it had its superficial effect in colouring 
her outlook ; underneath she was the uni- 
versal artistic temperament. Thus is the 
larger design of Mr. Hope made ap- 
parent. 

Whether Mr. Hope was himself con- 
scious of this larger design I do not pre- 
tend to say. That it glimmered in his 
brain is suggested by his choosing to 
present Ora as singularly detached from 
her stage surroundings. It is no green- 
room novel, no picture of life behind the 
scenes. Besides Ora there is but one ac- 
tor in it, and he is a tolerably decent, or- 
dinary chap, who might have the entrée 
of any novelist’s pages on his merits as a 
mere gentleman. Once in the course of 
the story the reader enters a box at the 
theatre, quite indifferently, to see Ora 
play; once he accompanies Ora’s lover 
and herself to the stage entrance, to be 
dropped there along with the lover by 
the charming actress. There is some 
talk of plays and play-writing, and there 
is an American tour that throws the 
reader back once more on the company 
of the lover left behind in England. Be- 
yond this, nothing of the stage. The 
calcium light and the rouge pot are Hap- 
pily not obtruded—a significant merit of 
Mr. Hope’s larger design. 

Happily, too, for us as well as for Ora, 
she preserves to the end, in spite of lovers 
and husbands somewhat too numerous 
for bourgeois respectability, an unassail- 
able social position. She and Mr. Hope 
lead us in the pleasant ways of high 
society, among  well-bred, cultivated, 
clever people, who bear the Hope-mark 
of distinction. It is indeed lucky for 
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Ora that she lived under the protecting 
egis of the man who wrote The Dolly 
Dialogues. His people are people who 
can do unconventional things, and even 
say shocking things, without losing 
caste, because their taste is impeccable. 
Ashley Mead, who loved Ora and suc- 
cumbed, is a gentleman; Lord Bowdon, 
who ioved her and narrowly escaped, is 
a gentleman ; even the actor who finally 
marries her is a gentleman. The atmos- 
phere of real society is elusive, in books 
at any rate; it is unmistakably Anthony 
Hope’s legal domain. Best of all our 
novelists he has the trick of setting forth 
the polite world. This book of his, with 
all its evidence of growth in sincerity 
and purpose, points the memory back a 
dozen years to the time when he first 
conquered his kingdom. And the retro- 
spect inclines to wonder. Honest achieve- 
ment is in evidence. Here is a man— 
of how many others in his profession can 
it be said >—-who once made a palpable hit, 
earned popularity; followed it with an- 
other hit, equally distinct, in another 
field, and now goes on to produce the 
most serious and praiseworthy work of 
his life along lines previously just hinted. 
In The Dolly Dialogues and The Pris- 
oner of Zenda we saw youthful clever- 
ness; versatile, too; in A Servant of the 
Public we see youthful cleverness grown 
mature, still versatile, with purpose plus 
to give it a more lasting if not a wider 
currency. 

Anthony Hope is not trivial in his lat- 
est book. His intention has dignity and 
scope. It is an authentic study of a type 
that has lost none of its interest by fre- 
quent exploitation, in surroundings and 
with touches that give it freshness and 
individuality. Its prime defect is that 
the character is not quite consistent, even 
allowing for all its inherent inconsisten- 
cies. The Ora Pinsent of the first chap- 
ters—up to the perfect day she spent in 
the country with Ashley Mead—is not 
quite the Ora Pinsent of the bulk of the 
book; still less is she the Ora Pinsent 
of the last chapter. Each of the three 
personalities«is in itself vital; united in 
a single creature they are bewildering. 
Perhaps, however, this inconsistency is 
only seeming, and due again to Mr. 
Hope’s ambitious aim. He has tried to 


give us a complex creature who attracts 
and repels at the same time. The type 
is one that only the master of fiction— 
Meredith, for instance—can entirely real- 
ise. The best Anthony Hope can com- 
pass is a creature that attracts at one 
time and repels at another time. And 
the last state of his heroine is worse; 
Ora’s American tour—I grieve to record 
it—must have spoiled her. She returns 
to England successful, adored, married 
(a second time) and—rather common- 
place. She neither attracts nor repels. 
Perhaps that is Mr. Hope’s final protest 
at the difficulty of his undertaking. 
Edward Clark Marsh. 


IV 


Bootu TARKINGTON’s “THE CONQUEST 
oF CANAAN.”* 


If it is a reproach to have written a 
popular novel, the grievous charge must 
lie heavily on the conscience of Mr. Tar- 
kington. There are, to be sure, certain 
compensations for the sense of guilt that 
he must acutely feel. While serious- 
minded critics deplore the writing and 
publication of a book that can be read by 
more than a meagre hundred or two, 
Mr. Tarkington has the consolation of 
reading publishers’ returns that run into 
thousands, and seeing the title of his 
latest work in a certain department at the 
end of this magazine. And that consola- 
tion is not, after all, to be despised. Our 
sympathy for the author is bound to be 
tempered by a certain degree of envy of 
the lucky fellow who is capable of scoring 
such an unerring bull’s-eve straight in the 
centre of public approval. 

A popular novel in every sense The 
Conquest of Canaan is—in its merits as in 
its defects. And the chief of its many 
merits—a fundamental merit in such a 
book, and perhaps in any work of fic- 
tion—is that it is interesting. There are, 
however, kinds as well as degrees of in- 
terest, and it is not difficult to determine 
the particular kind that The Conquest of 
Canaan arouses in a superlative degree. It 
is melodrama—the “refined melodrama” 


*The Conquest of Canaan. By Booth Tar- 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 


kington. 
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of Broadway, not the vulgar brand of 
Third Avenue and the Bowery. The 
designation no longer bears the slurring 
connotation it once did. Certain dis- 
tinguished exponents and critics of the 
stage—Mr. Theodore Kremer among 
them—have recently asserted that in the 
near future all drama will be melodrama, 
and the word has acquired a definite re- 
spectability, even though its precise sig- 
nificance be remarkably vague. 

A rough and ready definition is, how- 
ever, fortunately at hand to justify its 
application to Mr. Tarkington’s latest 
novel. The Conquest of Canaan is dis- 
tinctively the drama of situation, of en- 
vironment on the one hand and of plot 
on the other; not primarily the drama of 
character. This is not to say that there 
is not real character—that there are not 
real characters—in the book. Admirable 
draughtsman that he is, Mr. Tarkington 
has never done more telling work than 
in the sketches he has given us of the 
group of old war-horses of town gossip 
who assembled daily at the “National 
House” in Canaan, Indiana. Their ap- 
pearance in the first chapter pitches the 
story in a key of fresh, unforced humour ; 
they are never long absent from the 
scene ; indeed, as Mr. Tarkington himself 
suggests, they are the antique chorus 
through whom the author sets forth his 
own interpretation of his plot. Yet these 
old men, whose very names are a joy— 
Eskew Arp, Colonel Flitcroft, Squire 
Buckalew and the rest—are quite sub- 
ordinate and unessential characters ; they 
are only a part of the environment. 

The essential characters are, of course, 
just three—Joe Louden, an independent 
and rather disreputable boy, who is driven 
from his native town in disgrace, and re- 
turns to win place and respect by sheer 
force of character; Ariel Tabor, a shy, 
awkward girl with possibilities, who falls 
heiress and goes to Paris to learn to dress, 
returning to Canaan to find the town at 
her feet; and Judge Pike, Canaan’s mil- 
lionaire and dictator, a ponderous incar- 
nation of respectability, who turns out to 
be a whited sepulchre, and is foiled in his 
attempt to defraud the heiress of her for- 
tune only by the cleverness of the former 
scapegrace Joe, his natural enemy. At 
bottom these three are the old, familiar 
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trio of melodrama—hero, heroine and 
villain. It is quite in keeping that their 
typical qualities should be superlative. 
The hero is so excessively disreputable 
that his only friends are of the town’s 
dregs, and yet so excessively clever and 
self-reliant that he fairly turns these 
friendships into a source of strength, and 
wins a great lawsuit in the face of over- 
whelming public opinion. As a girl, Ariel 
was so gauche and unattractive that not 
one swain would dance with her save under 
compulsion ; a few years of Paris and the 
entire male population of Canaan fell 
over itself to offer its hand and heart. As 
for the judge, when he was bad, he was 
very, very bad, and when he was good he 
was horrid. You can fairly hear hisses 
from the gallery when he taunts the virtu- 
ous heroine with the loss of her gold. 
The scene in which hero Joe confronts 
him with his villainies is enough to send 
shivers of delight down the back of any 
reader whose wholesome tastes have not 
been vitiated by your decadent Ibsens and 
Henry Jameses. 

What matter, then, that hardly one of 
the thrilling situations in which the book 
abounds grows naturally and logically 
out of the characters involved? What 
matter that the characters themselves are 
a trifle exaggesated in their virtues and 
failings? What matter that the situa- 
tions involve coincidences that somewhat 
strain the imagination? For that very 
purpose the reverent reader’s imagina- 
tion is at hand. He wants it strained. 
Mr. Tarkington should have all the im- 
mense credit that is the due of one who 
has learned so unerringly his way to “the 
great heart of the common people.” 
Render unto the smaller man discussions 
of psychological problems, emotional 
hair-splitting and other subtleties; Mr. 
Tarkington, honest, hearty writer that he 
is, needs them not. 

Besides, his cleverness extends far 
enough to provide even for readers in the 
second grade—poor, timid souls who in 
their hearts like good, honest melodrama 
above everything else, but are ashamed 
to confess it. For such there is the op- 
portunity to acclaim The Conquest of 
Canaan as a finely realistic study of man- 
ners in a typical American town, an au- 
thentic human document, and so on. It 
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is all true. Mr. Tarkington belongs to 
the modern school of stage managers, 
who know the value of an adequate set- 
ting for a melodrama. The scenes are ad- 
mirably painted in a style of chaste 
realism ; the costumes are magnificent, the 
lights beautifully handled, the cast superb. 
The actors in this play do not rant and 
strut; they speak the subdued language 
of every day. Remember, this is the 
melodrama not of Third Avenue, but of 
Broadway. It is the crowning proof of 
Mr. Tarkington’s superlative cleverness 
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in making his appeal to his public; for 
while your Broadwayite would never 
journey over to Third Avenue, the den- 
izen of the latter district will gladly come 
to Broadway to see a real “ripper.” To 
drop the jargon of the theatre, The Con- 
quest of Canaan is one of the best of pop- 
ular novels, a book that even the person 
of superior mind can read’ with secret 
joy, and that more ordinary and honest 
mortals can devour with open and avowed 
delight. 
Edward Clark Marsh. 


MARK TWAIN’S 


DEBTS 


ones NS anecdote is recorded 
sof Mark Twain and 
; a ae igGeneral Grant, who, in 
“ial Ag company with William 
: si ae. Howells, once sat 
wtogether at luncheon. 
be eae Sit was a modest lunch- 
eon, money in the General’s private 
office in the purlieus of “Wall Street, in 
the days when war and statesmanship had 
been laid aside, and the hero of battles 
and civic life was endeavouring to re- 
trieve his scattered fortunes by a trial of 
business. 

“Why don’t you write your memoirs ?” 
asked Mark Twain, mindful of how much 
there was to record, and how eager 
would be the readers of such a work. 

But the General, with characteristic 
modesty, demurred, and the point was not 
pressed. This was several years before 
the failure of the firm of Ward and Grant, 
which swept away the General’s private 
fortune, leaving him an old man, broken 
in health, and filled with anxieties about 
the provision for his family after he 
should be gone. 

When the evil days at last came, some 
memory of the suggestion dropped by his 
friend, the humourist—who could be im- 
mensely serious, too, when need be—may 
have led to the task that, in added con- 
tention with pain and suffering, consti- 








tuted the last battle that the General 
should fight. 

Whatever the influence moving Gen- 
eral Grant to the final decision to com- 
pose his memoirs, it transpired, to his 
great fortune, that Mark Twain again 
called, and found that the work he had 
long ago suggested was at last in prog- 
ress; but also that the inexperienced 
writer, modestly underestimating the 
commercial value of his forthcoming 
work, was about to sign away the putative 
profits. Fifty thousand dollars offered for 
his copyright seemed a generous sum to 
the unliterary General Grant, and it took 
the vehement persuasion of one who was 
himself a publisher to convince him that 
his prospective publishers would not hesi- 
tate at quadrupling that sum rather than 
lose the chance of publishing the book. 

When the conjecture was proven true, 
the General, with characteristic gener- 
osity, withdrew the contract from his 
prospective publishers and placed it in the 
hands of the firm that Mark Twain 
headed. All provisions were amply ful- 
filled ; for when Mark Twain paid his last 
visit to the stricken author at the place 
of sojourn on Mount McGregor, he 
brought to the now speechless sufferer 
the smile of happiness and satisfaction 
by saying, “General, there is in the bank 
now royalties on advanced sales aggre- 
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gating nearly $300,000. It is at Mrs. 
Grant’s order.” 

The anecdote is given at this length 
because, taken in connection with subse- 
quent events dealing with General 
Grant’s benefactor, it points a forceful 
illustration of the irony of fortune. There 
came a day when the very instrument by 
which Mark Twain was enabled to pro- 
vide a peaceful close to the life of a brave 
warrior, and to guarantee affluence for 
his family, delivered himself a stroke that 
dissipated his own fortune at a time when 
age is supposed to have absorbed the 
vigour for a new grapple with destinies. 

In 1884 the publishing firm of C. L. 
Webster and Company was organised to 
publish the works of Mark Twain. Of 
this firm Mark Twain was president ; but 
he took little active part in the manage- 
ment of its affairs. Able to conceive in 
broad outlines successful policies, he was 
singularly deficient in the power to handle 
the details of their execution. On 
April 18, 1894, the firm whose business 
enterprises had always figured in large 
sums through the immense popularity of 
the author-publisher’s own works, the 
Memoirs of General Grant and the Life 
of Pope Leo, made an assignment for 
the benefit of its creditors. The bankrupt 
firm acknowledged liabilities approxi- 
mating $80,000. What in the ordinary 
view of commercial affairs would have 
furnished but one item in the list of fail- 
ures which record the misfortunes of 
ninety per cent. of the men who engage in 
business, became in this instance a notice- 
able case through the eminence of the 
chief actor. 

What might he have done? 

The law could lay claim upon his per- 
sonal assets. To surrender these pos- 
sessions proved no act of self-sacrifice, 
considering his’ wife’s fortune, upon 
which the law had'no claim. His wife, 
however, joined him in the act of renunci- 
ation, and they stood together penniless. 
Beyond this point there could be no legal, 
and, to many minds, no moral responsibil- 
ity for the debts of his firm. One can 
speculate upon the force of the temptation 
to take advantage of the position. Mark 
Twain was sixty years old, and ill at that. 
Having sacrificed all he possessed to meet 
the demands of creditors, he might justly 


claim the benefit of what remained to him 
of capacity for wealth-producing labour. 
His own words in reply to a slander 
which insinuated that he had set to work 
again for his own benefit are splendid 
for inspiration and honesty : 

“The law recognises no mortgage on a 
man’s brain, and a merchant who has 
given up all he has may take advantage 
of the laws of insolvency and start free 
again for himself; but I am not a business 
man, and honour is a harder master than 
the law. It cannot compromise for less 
than a hundred cents on a dollar.” 

There is perhaps something in the con- 
stitution of our social life that makes the 
matter of business failure in our land less 
difficult to bear than in foreign countries. 
Large fortunes spring up in an incredibly 
short period of time, and by the same 
incalculable means vanish away again. 
People view these mutations of fortune 
with a tolerant eye; the bankrupt does not 
fear the frown of acquaintances nor the 
disapproval of friends. The trial is made 
easier for a proud man. The great 
parallel case to the one here under exam- 
ination is that of Sir Walter Scott, who 
lost his all through the failure of his 
printers, the Ballantynes, and between 
January, 1826, and January, 1828, earned 
for his creditofs nearly £40,000. In the 
early stages of this trial he suffered 
acutely from the attitude of his friends, 
and he records in his diary how some 
would smile as if to say, “Think nothing 
about it, my lad; it is quite out of our 
thoughts ;” how others adopted an 
affected gravity “such as one sees and 
despises at a funeral,” while the best bred 
“just shook hands and went on.” 

How the world treated Mark Twain we 
learn from his speech at the banquet given 
by the Lotus Club on his return from his 
arduous journey round the world : “There 
were ninety-six creditors in all, and not 
by a finger’s weight did ninety-five out 
of the ninety-six add to the burden of that 
time.” 

“Don’t you worry, and don’t you 
hurry,’ was what they said.” With the 
courage of a man buffeted, but not 
beaten, he gathered himself up for “one 
more last try for fortune and fair fame.” 
In the latter part of 1895 he started out 
on a tour of the English-speaking coun- 
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tries of the world to give lectures and 
readings from his own works. 

There were misgivings, of course, as 
to the success of his venture. Here was 
a field not absolutely untried, but not 
hitherto cultivated to the point of assured 
success. In 1873 he had made a lecture 
tour in England, and in 1885 had given 
platform readings in company with 
George W. Cable. But age had sapped 
the zest for public appearance, and he 
was sceptical of his power to move peo- 
ple with interest in his books. More- 
over, there was a further thing to be con- 
sidered, a possible impediment to success 
among the English colonies which he pro- 
posed to visit. His popularity with Eng- 
lishmen had never been great, owing to 
the liberties he had taken with that 
nation’s people in /nnocents Abroad. 

The latter apprehension was the more 
remote, however, for, starting from New 
York, he had a continent to traverse be- 
fore embarking for the shores that held 
for him an uncertain welcome. To test 


his ability to interest an audience, to “try 
it on the dog,” as they say in theatrical 
parlance, he subjected himself. to the 
severest test possible, crossed to Ran- 


dall’s Island and read before an audience 
of boys. Unsophisticated by the lec- 
turer’s reputation as a humourist, the 
boys proved to be the organs of sin- 
cerest testimony to the permanence of the 
old power to amuse, and the first public 
appearance in Cleveland, Ohio, was un- 
dertaken with fewer misgivings. 

No theatrical fly-by-night company, 
touring the country with “one-night 
stands,” worked harder than this intrepid 
“old struggler,’ who made his way 
towards the Pacific by pausing each night 
for an appearance before an audience. 

The quoted expression “old struggler” 
would slip in, for nowhere does it seem 
so appropriate. It calls us back once 
more to Sir Walter Scott, who got it 
from an old woman in Ireland. The 
anecdote is worth repeating, if only for 
the sake of the sage’s reflections. Sir 
Walter was travelling with his daughter 
and was besought by an old woman to 
buy gooseberries. The petition was de- 
clined, but the travellers were later seen 
to respond to the request of a poor beg- 
gar, whereupon the old woman said they 


§21 


might as well give her an alms, as she, 
too, was an “old struggler.” Sir Walter 
said the words ought to become a clas- 
sical expression for those who take arms 
against a sea of troubles, instead of yield- 
ing to the waves. 

From Vancouver, Mark Twain sailed 
for Sidney and gave readings before the 
English-speaking communities of Aus- 
tralia; then continued on to Tasmania, 
New Zealand, Ceylon, India and South 
Africa. 

His fears as to his welcome among 
Englishmen were proven to be ground- 
less. In Australia, great as was his suc- 
cess as a lecturer, his personal success 
outweighed even that, and the market on 
his books was exhausted. We cannot 
follow him on this trip of mingled ardu- 
ous labour and personal satisfaction. The 
humorous reactions of his homely vision 
upon the quaint, the bizarre, the preten- 
tious, aspects of life in remote parts of 
the world may be read in his own record 
of this journey, Following the Equator. 
There are few things to record of this 
great effort to pay his debts. 

In India he was taken ill, but the dis- 
ease was not severe. In June, 1897, when 
he had circled the globe and had settled 
for a time in London, cablegrams came 
from that city announcing his mental and 
physical collapse. The English-speaking 
world was stricken with sympathy, and 
the New York Herald at once began a 
subscription fund for his relief. The re- 
port was contradicted at once, but admi- 
ration for the author’s strenuous effort 
seemed to grow, and the Herald fund 
was assuming generous proportions 
when the following characteristic mes- 
sage declining to accept the relief came 
from the proposed beneficiary : 


I was glad when you instituted that move- 
ment, for I was tired of the fact and worry of 
debt, but I recognise that it is not permissible 
for a man whose case is not hopeless to shift 
his burdens to other men’s shoulders. 


In November of the same year a re- 
port was circulated that he was out of 
debt, but from Vienna, whither he had 
gone to live, came a laconic cablegram 
nailing the too optimistic impeachment : 

Lie. 
debt. 


Wrote no such letters. Still deeply in 
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Nearly half of the original indebtedness 
remained to be paid, and here, with 
scarcely an opposing voice in judgment, 
he might have waived the claim upon 
himself for his firm’s responsibilities, but 
he avowed that he would pay dollar for 
dollar. 

The time of accomplishment was not 
long in coming. When the undertaking 
was begun, it was with the resolution to 
clear up the debt in three years. Allow- 
ing for the unexpected, it was feared 
that it would take four, then at the age 
of sixty-four a new start in life would 
be open to the author, who might point 
to a considerable occupancy of space on 
library shelves and regard a life work ac- 
complished. It took but two years and 
a half to pay the debt. He began the 
effort in the latter part of 1895 and fin- 
ished it in the early part of 1808. 

His return to America and his home 
in 1900 was, in the unromantic procedure 
of our self-conscious days, of the nature 
of a triumph. He was formally wel- 
comed by the Lotus Club, and, of course, 
as delicately as might be, he was praised 
for his honesty. His reply to compli- 
ment was a generous recognition of social 
virtue, which renders easier such an ef- 
fort as he had made. Said he: 


Your president has referred to certain bur- 
dens which I was weighted with. I am glad 
he did, as it gives me an opportunity which I 
wanted. To speak of those debts—you all 
knew what he meant when he referred to it, 
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and to the poor bankrupt firm of C. L. Webster 
and Company. No one has said a word about 
those creditors. There were ninety-six creditors 
in all, and not by a finger’s weight did ninety- 
five out of the ninety-six add to the burden of 
that time. They treated me well; they treated 
me handsomely. I never knew I owed them 
anything; not a sign came from them. 


The story is one of simple elements, 
and suits the prosaic character of our 
age. It does not match Sir Walter’s for 
romance. There was no such brain-rack- 
ing work; no forcing of the phantasmal 
multitude of the poet’s brain to dance to 
pay the expenses of the funeral ; no medi- 
zval castle to sacrifice; no tragic failure 
of the ultimate goal. What there is of 
real romance seems obscured by the facts 
of more or less safe speculation upon 
assured futures. It was a safe business 
venture. 

The hero was not unworthy of the 
praises which his peers at the Lotus din- 
ner were glad to lavish. Said St. Clair 
McKelway : 


He has enough excess and versatility of 
ability to be a genius. He has enough quality 
and quantity of virtues to be a saint. But he 
has honourably transmuted his genius into 
work, whereby it has been brought into rela- 
tions with literature and with life. And he 
has preferred warm fellowship to cold per- 
fection, so that sinners love him and saints 
are content to wait for him. 


Frederick A. King. 
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INDIVIDUALITY AND DISCIPLINE 


ZHERE are many com- 
aplaints in the educa- 
ational world to-day, 
jgsome well founded and 
asome mere carpings. One 
aset of complaints is 
Potions WOTth considering to- 
gether. People complain that a college 
education does not train for life. Col- 
lege professors complain that their 
students have no good preparation. 
Parents complain that high-school pupils 
waste their time in what are called fads 
and new fashions. Employers and others 
complain that those who come to them 
from the grammar schools often cannot 
write or spell decently and have to learn 
arithmetic over again. Educational asso- 
ciations and newspapers are constantly 


complaining that people do not know this 
or that which they should—the alpha- 


bet, for instance. One reason for the 
greater number of complaints nowadays 
is undoubtedly the immensely increased 
means of communication. We have great 
numbers of associations at whose meet- 
ings all manner of educational matters 
are discussed. We have great numbers 
of educational papers in whose columns 
is an immense amount of news and com- 
ment. We have a far greater habit of 
discussing any matter of educational in- 
terest than was formerly the case. And, 
of course, much of such discussion must 
be critical: and there will always be 
much adverse criticism. But with the 
immense means of expression that now 
exists, the proportion of adverse criti- 
cism will probably be larger than it was, 
because it is so much easier. 

The particular complaints just noted 
are but typical of many others usually 
much more special. But the general fact 
is very widely believed, that there is 
greatly increased ingenuity displayed in 
devising all sorts of educational means, 


elective courses, lectures and seminaries, 
manual training, clay work, basketry, 
and an immense amount else, and yet in 
spite of this increased effort there is no 
corresponding efficiency. Given men, 
for instance, do not find themselves bet- 
ter educated than their fathers. Whole 
classes of students are very weak in 
things that were formerly taken for 
granted. Students especially prepared 
in rudiments find themselves unable to 
do anything in advanced work. Educa- 
tion in general is said by a high author- 
ity not to have done in the last fifty 
years what was fairly expected of it. 
Perhaps this is too dark a view in gen- 
eral. Probably if our education does not 
attain the height that we think it might, 
it is partly because it covers so much more 
ground than it used. When you are edu- 
cating a million men you cannot get as 
good material as when you are educat- 
ing only a thousand or a hundred. 

Yet with all this, there is some real 
residuum of fact left. We do not ac- 
complish a good deal that we think we 
have a right to expect. The cause of 
the fault is variously stated, but may be 
most often heard to the effect that the 
crude, rigid discipline of the past gave 
a certain power of mind that is not at- 
tained by the more subtle and special ap- 
pliances of our own day. In an earlier 
time students were all put through the 
same mill: in ours everybody has work 
carefully arranged so as to appeal to 
his especial powers or arouse his special 
interests. At the very beginning this 
view appears in the kindergarten, where 
children do not know that they are being 
educated at all. In the primary and 
grammar schools it is seen in the doing 
away with spelling-books and grammars, 
and the introduction of a hundred differ- 
ent kinds of language lessons, together 
with the addition to the ‘curriculum of 
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forms of work of which drawing and 
sloyd are typical enough. In the high 
school it appears in different kinds of 
schools, from manual training schools 
to high schools of commerce, of many 
different courses in the same school, in 
the introduction of many new studies,— 
sometimes such as were formerly con- 
fined to the colleges, like economics and 
psychology, sometimes entirely new, like 
civics and nature study,—in the introduc- 
tion of the principle of election, and in 
new methods of teaching. In colleges the 
general manifestation is not very differ- 
ent from that of the high schools, the im- 
mense extension of the elective system 
being the most noteworthy point. 

I cannot pretend for an instant (it is 
obvious enough) to have the wide range 
of information, the mastery of fact, the 
appreciation of educational principle to 
discuss such matters thoroughly, nor if 
I had, would these pages be sufficient, 
or even the best place for such a discus- 
sion, But like every one else, I have been 
often forced to have some opinion on these 
matters, or, at least, to act as intelligently 
as might be upon them. Shall I send my 
children to a kindergarten? Shall I 


teach them the alphabet myself, if they 
are learning to read on some group sys- 


tem? Shall I advise teachers who ask 
my opinion to teach English grammar? 
Shall I insist rigorously on the uniform 
entrance requirements for students desir- 
ing to enter college? What position shall 
I take on administrative questions that 
involve the extension of the elective 
system? Shall I arrange my own col- 
lege work so that every one shall have 
the same discipline, or vary it (accord- 
ing to the possibilities of a small college), 
so that it may appeal to the different 
natures in my classes? and so on. Some 
of these questions belong especially to the 
college professor, but some might come 
to any one. I am sorry if their sim- 
plicity is tedious, but every one likely to 
read these lines with interest will be able 
to think of others, perhaps much more 
to the real point. 

For questions of this sort come to 
everybody who has anything to do with 
education, either privately or profession- 
ally. They can all be answered, I be- 
lieve, on much the same line of principle, 
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but as to the statement of that principle 
I often find myself in doubt. Special 
questions like these generally give rise in 
my mind to more general ones, of which 
it will be worth while to set down one or 
two, which often occur. They express, 
I think, different aspects of the same 
idea. 

I. Is it better (we may ask) to pur- 
sue a disagreeable task to the uttermost, 
or to take always work that interests 
one? 

2. Is it better to have one way of 
doing things and make every one do 
things in that way, or have each one work 
as best suits him? 

3. Do any studies have a universal 
value, or will every study be most useful 
to the particular one who likes it best? 

I am generally inclined to choose in 
each case the first alternative. 

But as I decide thus, there comes to 
my mind at once the loving and devoted 
girl who is so absorbed in her little kin- 
dergarten: she asks me reproachfully 
whether she has no place in the world. 
Then there is the high-school professor 
of chemistry, perhaps, or of civics, who 
can carry his pupils into regions of in- 
tense interest that will make them forget 
the playground. And I remember, too, 
the wonderful exhibitions of manual 
training schools, or of carpentry, bas- 
ketry, drawing and painting in any 
school. Then there is the student of 
genius and ability in some especial line 
and no aptitude for others: he asks me 
if I would compel him to the hours of 
hopeless drudgery with which the dull 
ones in class plod on after the few bril- 
liant ones amid the mass of the common- 
place. Or there is the student who sees 
himself taught in a few years something 
that will give him bread and butter for 
a lifetime; or who sees himself able to 
pursue into the devious and minute wan- 
derings the shy forms of truth that 
otherwise he can only see from afar. 
All these ask whether I would try to turn 
back the dial of time and read them out 
of existence. 

I see and acknowledge all this. But 
the good is very often the enemy of the 
better. We may be often so pleased at 
our own condition that we cannot dream 
of anything more to the purpose. But 
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that does not mean that what we have 
is the very best. 

No one can look seriously at the world 
to-day and not see that there is an im- 
mense tendency to the development of in- 
dividuality. To this in itself no one 
could object: we are individuals and 
must be. With all the love, sympathy, 
devotion we may have for others, we 
must always be ourselves. Even the most 
unselfish of the world’s beliefs is not 
without recognition of the fact. “Love 
your neighbour as yourself,” says Christ, 
and the whole world for centuries fixed 
its mind on the first part of the com- 
mand. At the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury Maeterlinck announces calmly that 
the last part is just as important, that 
you cannot love your neighbour to any 
purpose unless you love yourself first. 
Sound or not, the interpretation is won- 
derfully characteristic of a century that 
begins in literature with Byron and ends 
with Nietzsche, or, perhaps, more accu- 
rately, if less spectacularly, with the 
thousand and one forms and presenta- 
ogg of the doctrine of living one’s own 
life. 

You see it everywhere: in religion the 
universal creeds have lost millions to the 
idea of liberalism, of each man’s believ- 
ing as he sees fit. In politics the cause 
of absolutism hardly exists in the pres- 
ence of democracy, while democracy it- 
self often enough openly and with calm 
deliberation defies law. In commerce, 
business, industry it is certainly the day 
of the strong man. In art the domination 
of the schools is over, and every man 
does what is right in his own eyes, sure 
that the most extravagant individuality 
has a chance of hitting the public 
whim. 

Every one knows all this, and few re- 
gret it absolutely, even in these particular 
manifestations. But with these manifes- 
tations go others. If the individual life 
in its higher’ moods has freer play than 
a hundred years ago, it is not the only 
element in man that is so favoured. 
Greatly as the opportunities have in- 
creased for the development of the higher 
nature, they are slight as compared with 
the increase of the opportunities for the 
less noble elements of our being. The 
opportunities for personal comfort, 


amusement, gratification, are to-day such 
as they have never been before, and peo- 
ple to-day are availing themselves of such 
opportunities to the utmost. And with 
this use, not to call it abuse or indulgence, 
comes a weakening of power, because 
people easily get to feel that they have a 
right to the things that it is possible for 
them to get. There is no plan for re- 
form urged to-day that is not likely to 
be met by the all-sufficient argument that 
if it be carried out it will be hard on 
somebody. If we close the saloons, it 
will be hard on people who want to 
drink. If we insist on Sunday observ- 
ance, it will be hard on those who have 
no other day for amusing themselves. 
Let me live my own life, say the finer 
spirits of to-day: the great world says, 
Let me take mine ease in mine inn. 

And with this vast increase of com- 
fort, ease, luxury have come darker ele- 
ments. Money becomes more desirable 
the more we can get for it: we can get 
much for money now, and we therefore 
want much money. It is needless to sug- 
gest how money is often made nowadays. 
All this is the present concomitant, pfer- 
haps not necessary, of individualism. 

Under such circumstances, what is the 
position of Education? The Church 
says, We want to bring people to God: 
we are content to try every way, for if 
we can do that, we have done everything. 
The note of the Church to-day is not dis- 
cipline, but opportunity. The Law says, 
We shall correct all wrong doing as it 
arises: if we find that the laws that ex- 
ist are not sufficient, we shall make 
others that will be. The note of the Law 
is not discipline, but regulation. Art 
says, We want expression of the finest 
that man is capable of: we know that 
for one great painter or poet there will 
be a million daubers or drivellers, but 
what of that? We need not bother about 
them. Art has its discipline certainly, 
but its note is freedom. And as for Sci- 
ence, nowadays, she certainly approves 
this constant development from homo- 
geneous to heterogeneous. 

What, however, does Education say? 
At present she says with the rest, Indi- 
viduality : let us lead our own lives! But 
the note of Education always has been 
Discipline. If it comes to a choice be- 
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tween the two—and many people think 
it has come to such a choice—which is 
the true note? 

More atfd more people are beginning 
to feel the weight of too much liberty, 
often, it is true, of liberty on the part 
More and more are people 


of others. 
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coming to see again the value of disci- 
pline. There is a great need of somehow 
teaching the idea that certain things ab- 
solutely must be, whether they please us, 
or interest us, or teach us, or not—must 
be for the good of all. 

Edward E. Hale, Jr. 


REVIEWS 


AMERICANISM IN PHILOSOPHY 
I 


For some years there has been devel- 
oping what may fairly be called an Amer- 
ican school of philosophy. Its leaders are 
Mr. C. S. Peirce and Professor William 
James. To the former is due the name 
“Pragmatism,” by which it is chiefly 
known, signifying an ideal of thought, 
which values ideas for their results 
rather than their symbolism, and tests 
truth by empirical consequences rather 
than by a priori categories. In meta- 
physics, it adopts Pluralism in place of 
Monism; in ethics it chooses social effi- 
ciency in preference to inner _per- 
fectibility. 

This school, it appears, is now to have 
a text-book. At all events, the newly 
made English version of Professor 
H6ffding’s The Problems of Philosophy* 
finds place at Harvard as the book of 
the course, in which Professor James 
develops his special views. To be sure, 
Professor Hoffding counts himself a 
Monist; but his Monism is so modified 
(allowing, as he does, residua beyond the 
compass of the philosophical “continu- 
ities”) that its expression is really ad- 
mirably adapted to the Pluralist’s need, 
while his notion of truth is all that the 
most exacting Pragmatist could require. 
And taken with the neat preface which 
Professor James furnishes, the book can- 
not serve better than as a text of the 
new philosophy. 

The work contains but four chapters, 
and they deal, respectively, with the 
problems of consciousness, knowledge, 
being and values—the ethical and relig- 

*The Problems of Philosophy. By Harald 
H6ffding. Translated by Galen M. Fisher. 
With a Preface by William James. The Mac- 
millan Company, 1905. 


ious problems being comprised in the lat- 
ter. The author seeks to resolve these 
four into one, the problem of continuity, 
and in so doing to show their funda- 
mental interdependence. At the same 
time, the various continuities are defined 
not as absolutes of existence, but as 
ideals; they are not philosophical fact, 
but philosophical aim. Hence (to quote 
Professor James), “an unfinished world, 
with all Creation, along with our 
thought, struggling into more contin- 
uous and better shape—such is our au- 
thor’s general view of the matter of 
Philosophy.” 

For the rest, the book is brief, clear 
and concise. It is not intended for stu- 
dents without some preliminary training 
in philosophy, and it is written to be stud- 
ied rather than perused. The student 
who has mastered its pages will have 
achieved more than an introduction to 
an important phase of contemporary 
thought. 


II 


Of a more compendious scope is Pro- 
fessor Hyslop’s Problems of Philosophy.* 
It is the outgrowth, he states, of the 
problems and perplexities of his students, 
and so may be said to be written en rap- 
port with the classroom. Yet it is none 
the less systematically conceived, and it 
deals with the chief captions of meta- 
physics, beginning with the classification 
of the sciences and leading up to the 
question of the existence of God. 

Though not at all pragmatic, Pro- 
fessor Hyslop’s work may also be classed 
as an expression of Americanism. It 
evinces the American restlessness of the 

*Problems of Philosophy, or Principles of 
Epistemology and Metaphysics. By James 
Hervey Hyslop. The Macmillan Cotmpaity, 
1905. 
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yoke of formalism, and voices the Amer- 
ican demand that philosophy shall be 
clear and practical. Its author emphati- 
cally protests against the cloudy subtle- 
ties of the transcendentalists and the wile 
of words with which too often the meta- 
physical defensor fidei veils insincerities. 
He insists on downright thinking and 
outright expression. The reader who 
remembers what in his pre-initiate days 
he fondly conceived philosophy to be, 
what in after time he painfully dis- 
covered it seldom is, will be agreeably 
surprised to find here a book dealing 
frankly and above board with the prob- 
lems of human nature and destiny that 
most interest men. 

Natural science, critical “common 
sense” and practical idealism may be 
said to be the Leitmotif of Professor 
Hyslop’s thought. He deprecates the 
epithet “Realist,” as a metaphysical 


stigma, yet acknowledges his prepon- 
derant sympathies with the school of 
Realism. Hamilton, Spencer, Lotze and 
Kant are the chief modern influences of 
which he is conscious, and the collocation 
of names is suggestive of the dual re- 
spect for fact and logic which charac- 


terises the book. 

Professor Hyslop’s style is vigorous 
and clear, and should be readily intel- 
ligible to persons with even a small 
knowledge of philosophy, though the crit- 
ical discussions necessarily imply acquain- 
tanceship with the thought considered. 
The book will afford valuable collateral 
readings in philosophical courses, and 
even where instruction takes issue with it, 
it should prove a healthy foil. In certain 
ranges, as the discussion of Materialism 
and Spiritualism, it occupies unique ter- 
ritory. 


III 


It may seem something forced to clas- 
sify Professor Santayana’s implacable 
Hellenism as a third type of American- 
ism. Nevertheless, the protestant spirit, 
the resentment of magniloquent dis- 
course, the insistence that philosophy 
shall be directly relevant to life as life 
really is, appear to be the actuating mo- 
tives of his most recent work, The Life 
of Reason,* and it is just these char- 
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acters that are most typical of current 
cis-Atlantic thinking. 

The intent of the new work is at once 
ambitious and modest. It is ambitious 
in that the author aims to lay bare the 
rational principles at the basis of the 
whole range of human experience, mutu- 
ally to analyse man and nature in anal- 
ysing the growth of reason. It is mod- 
est in that he conceives the outlines of 
this analysis to have been achieved, once 
for all, by the Greeks, so that it remains 
for a modern merely to interpret anew, 
in the light of fresher history, the mean- 
ing of ancient thought. 

The phases in which The Life of 
Reason is manifested are indicated by 
the titles of the several volumes into 
which the work is divided. These 
are, successively, “Reason in Common 
Sense,” “Reason in Society,” “Reason 
in Religion,” “Reason in Art,” and 
“Reason in Science” (the last yet to ap- 
pear). In the first of these is developed 
the general conception of human nature, 
as one of the more complex formations 
of the greater nature, as having “for its 
core the substance of nature at large,” 
as progressive in its determinations, and 
as varying in historic manifestation. The 
aim of the later volumes is to show, 
through more concrete descriptions, how, 
in its various phases, the Life of Reason 
evolves in the ideal world an absolute 
authority; or, stated from the point of 
view of nature, how “the progressive or- 
ganisation of irrational impulses makes 
a rational life.” - 

The charm of Professor Santayana’s 
writing and the piquancy of his thought 
are too familiar to need re-emphasis. 
The delicacy of his ironies is a subtle 
joy in the reading, while the occasional 
perverseness of his epigrams may be 
forgiven for the sake of their invariable 
point. Nor should it be supposed that 
there is wanting the matter of serious re- 
flection. Few readers will turn from his 
pages without consciousness of some 
mental renovation, without a whetting of 
some blunted perception. 

H. B. Alexander. 


*The Life of Reason. I. Reason in Common 
Sense. II. Reason in Society. III. Reason in 
Religion. IV. Reason in Art. By George San- 
tayana. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1905. 
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CoLLEGE DEBATING* 


Public speaking, conducted officially 
and unofficially, has always been a char- 
acteristic exercise of the American col- 
lege. The German universities pay little 
attention to it: you will find more “‘fecht- 
meistern” in the Minerva than professors 
“der offentlichen Rede.” So also in the 
French faculties, though the French 
instruction in writing and in elocution 
is admirable. The English value good 
writing and speaking as much as we do, 
but they do not believe in the scholastic 
cultivation of rhetoric and oratory which 
is usual with us. Writing and speaking 
(like zsthetics) are with them more in- 
formally followed: they do not make a 
business of it, which may be a reason 
why they sometimes do it much better 
than we can. 

In our own way, however, we have al- 
ways followed public speaking. The tra- 
ditional American college form is the 
oration. This exercise is now rarely 
heard, save at the commencements of 
our more conservative colleges and sec- 
ondary schools. It is a curious form of 
expression, pretty well governed by 
necessities of circumstances and tradi- 
tion, yet susceptible of many attractive 
effects and variations. The fact that 
nobody out of college speaks like a col- 
lege orator does not deprive the college 
oration of possibilities as a literary form. 

But the form of public speaking, which 
at present takes the interest of our stu- 
dents in the interval between football 
and baseball, is debating. Debating has 
always been a favourite occupation of the 
American ; the present intercollegiate de- 
bate, though rather a conventional, for- 
malised matter (except at the very best) 
is a perfectly legitimate outcome of 
national proclivities. At present debat- 
ing is carried on by debating. clubs and 


*The Principles of Argumentation (Revised 
and Augmented). By orge Pierce Baker 
and Henry Barrett Huntington. Boston: 
Ginn and Company. " 

Argumentation and Debate. By Craven 
Laycock and Robert Leighton Scales. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 

The Lincoln and Douglas Debates, with 
Introduction and Notes. By Archibald Lewis 
Bouton. New York: Henry Holt and Com- 
pany. 
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in college courses as well. In these lat- 
ter something of a literature has grown 
up, to which the last months have added 
some volumes of interest. 

For a foundation in debating, some 
people would say, one should have a good 
knowledge of logic, while others would 
suggest the topic, so important in law, 
of evidence. Treatises on these subjects 
which will be of any immediate use to 
the debater are at present entirely lack- 
ing: the American student commonly 
fills their places by a treatment of the 
rhetorical topic of argument, a part of 
the subject, which as long ago as the 
time of the Sophists and as shortly as 
that of Archbishop Whately, was a sort 
of Joseph’s ear, and has now become al- 
most a special discipline. It may be 
called argument by rhetoric only, for it 
considers only such matters as clearness, 
force, and gives no inkling of the logical 
nature of evidence, argument, or proof. 
The representative book on the subject 
has for some time been that of Professor 
George P. Baker, which has appeared 
within the year in a thorough revision 
by the author and Professor H. B. 
Huntington. The book is an improve- 
ment in several respects: its fundamental 
definitions and remarks are made more 
consistent, its treatment of what used to 
be called the “special issue” is much im- 
proved, its treatment of evidence is much 
fuller and somewhat more practical, its 
system of brief-drawing is somewhat 
simplified and improved. In fact, the 
work is much bettered. .The appendix 
of examples and exercises will be espe- 
cially useful. 

It is not unjust to the work of Pro- 
fessors Laycock and Scales to say that 
in so far as argumentation is concerned, 
it follows in general the plan laid down 
by Professor Baker. It varies somewhat 
in its treatment of evidence, and here it 
runs into difficulties. A statement of the 
traditional arguments from antecedent 
probability, sign and example is in itself 
of little use to the ordinary debater, be- 
cause they are applicable only to mat- 
Such questions rarely oc- 
cur in ordinary argument or debate, 
which commonly deals with matters of 
expediency or judgment. In this respect 
and some others the book is hardly an 
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advance upon two or three treatises al- 
ready familiar. Nor does the part of 
the book on debate, though interesting 
and well written, seem to us to offer suf- 
ficient ground for exercise and practice 
to those who may use it. 

We cannot think that either of the 
books mentioned gives a sufficient treat- 
ment of the subject. We believe that it 
is perfectly possible for two sides in a 
debate to argue a question, each side be- 
ing wholly sound by the text-book, and 
yet leave the audience in utter doubt as 
to which side had prevailed. We do not 
think that this should be the case; we 
think that, given correct analysis and ar- 
gument, except for considerable igno- 
rance of the facts, the result should be, 
if not indubitable, at least fairly clear. 
That such is notoriously not the case in 
intercollegiate debates shows a weakness 
in the system. It is too much like 
Korax 7s. Tisias, in which each was so 
clever that the judges turned both out 
of court. We think a better treatment 
is possible: one more scientific, we 
should say; but we readily admit that 
it is not among college debaters alone 
that such a discipline is a desideratum. 

If one is not to proceed by logic, law, 
rhetoric, or science, there is yet another 
way of learning to debate, which we may 
describe as the literary way. There are 
found to-day, even in American colleges, 
those who think that if you take two men 
and let one study rhetoric with text-book 
and essay-writing, and let the other read 
Shakespeare and write or not, as he 
choose, the latter will come out ahead in 
ability to express himself. In like man- 
ner, it may be urged that the best train- 
ing in debate (next to practice) is the 
study of classical examples. Those who 
think so will turn with pleasure to Pro- 
fessor Bouton’s edition of the Lincoln 
and. Douglas debates. These debates are 
in many respects different from the in- 
tercollegiate contests of the day, but they 
are better, in one respect, at least, namely, 
that they were real debates. Reality is a 
great advantage in speaking and writing, 
and it is Well worth a student’s while to 
analyse these speeches and _ rejoinders, 
and find out if he can, with Professor 
Bouton’s help, the means whereby they 
accomplished such great results as they 
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did. The book is well edited and gives 
a good idea of the matter. 
Intercollegiate debating is an excellent 
occupation. The subjects are usually 
political (except for the moment, when 
they diverge to football, which may ere 
the printing of this have become politics 
by a place in the President’s message), 
and we therefore have a sort of public 
manifestation that the American student 
is a citizen as well as a scholar. That is 
a point worth impressing even at a 
woman’s college, where intercollegiate 
debating arouses often more interest than 
with the men: Wellesley and Vassar 
sometimes send a couple of hundred stu- 
dents to support their team in an argu- 
ment on a public topic. If, as has been 
hinted, we have not yet discovered the 
truly scientific way of settling these mat- 
ters, it is not so very different from the 
way things will go with the student when 
he or she becomes a citizen in earnest. 
E. E. H., Jr. 


MATHER’S CAESAR AND BURTON’S 
LIVY.* 


These books, which form part of the series 
edited by Professors Morris and Morgan, are 
alike in giving selections from Cesar and Livy, 
instead of the first four books of the former, 
and Books I., IL, XXI. and XXII. of the 
latter. These two writers seem to have estab- 
lished their position as the first to be read in 
the secondary schools and in college, in spite 
of some good reasons which have been given 
against this choice. The recommendation of 
the Committee of Ten that Nepos be sub- 
stituted for Czsar has not been adopted, and 
the various books of selections for first-year 
reading, though popular for a time, have had 
for the most part an ephemeral life. Most 
teachers, too, seem inclined to hold fast to the 
traditional books, and it will be interesting to 
see whether these excellent editions will lead 
to a change in this respect. 

The plan has much to commend it. There 
are many passages, for example, in the first 
book of Livy, giving the details of the mak- 
ing of treaties, declarations of war, and 

*Cesar, Episodes from the Gallic and Civil Wars 
with an Introduction. Notes, and Vocabulary, br 
Maurice W. Mather, Ph.D.. formerly Instructor in 
Latin in Harvard Universitv; Selections from Livv, 
edited, with Notes and Introduction, by Harrv 
Edwin Burton, Ph.D., Professor of Latin in Dart- 


mrouth College. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: 
The American Book Company, 190s. 
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the like, which, though of great interest, 
are difficult for freshmen, and may be omitted 
without losing the thread of the narrative. 
This is less true of Czsar, but there are many 
interesting passages in the Civil War and in 
the later books of Livy which are inaccessible 
to most students, unless presented in this way. 
Such books, too, make the use of translations 
more difficult, though, unfortunately, it may be 
doubted whether this will increase their popu- 
larity. On the other hand, few teachers would 
agree in their list of selections, and some will 
look in vain in these books for favourite pas- 
sages. 

Both editors have shown good judgment in 
the chapters which they have chosen, avoiding 
“scrappiness” by the use of passages of some 
length, and following a consistent plan, that 
of presenting a series of important historical 
episodes. The Livy contains selections from 
almost all the extant books, while in the Czsar 
only the first book of the Civil War is wholly 
omitted. 

Both books are provided with excellent maps 
and plans, and are attractively and carefully 
printed. 

Dr. Mather gives in his introduction an ex- 
cellent sketch of Czsar’s career, in which the 
chapter on Czsar in Later Literature is espe- 
cially worthy of notice. This is followed by a 
life of Pompey, and by an account of Cesar’s 
army, which, though quite adequate, is some- 
what briefer than is customary in such man- 
uals. In this connection the very pertinent 
question is asked in the preface why it should 
be considered necessary to be thoroughly 
posted in Roman military antiquities in order 
to be able to read Cxsar with appreciation and 
enjoyment. It is now nearly two decades since 
Professor Kelsey issued the first edition of 
Czsar published in this country, which was 
provided with an illustrated introduction on 
military antiquities. The idea was rapidly 
adopted by enterprising rivals, and the experi- 
ment of making Czsar interesting in this way 
may be said to have been given a fair trial. 
The result has not been quite what was antici- 
pated, for a division of interests seems to have 
led to a less careful training in the essentials 
of grammar and in the ability to read Latin, 
a loss which has in most cases not been made 
good in other ways. It is interesting to note 
the signs of a reaction. 

In the text the long vowels are marked, as 
is now universally customary in books intended 
for secondary schools. This is another ex- 


periment which has not had the results that 
were hoped for. The average schoolboy does 
not get such a knowledge of quantities as to be 
able to read accurately from an unmarked text 
on his entrance to college, and it may even be 
thought that his time may be better employed 
than in acquiring such a knowledge. The prac- 
tice of marking the long vowels might very 
well be extended, at least, to the texts used 
in the first two years of college work. In the 
notes the quantities are not marked, a usage 
that is becoming general. This makes proof- 
reading so much easier, that no argument 
against it is likely to have much weight. An 
interesting feature of the notes, made neces- 
sary by the fact that five grammars are re- 
ferred to, with double references to the old 
and the new editions of two, is the collec- 
tion of the grammatical references in the form 
of footnotes. The notes themselves are very 
good, and the giving in full in the vocabulary 
of the principal parts of verbs and the geni- 
tives of nouns, whereve: there is any chance 
of a misunderstanding, will commend itself to 
all teachers. 

Professor Burton, too, has a somewhat 
briefer introduction than is customary. On 
the notes, the general criticism might, perhaps, 
be made that they do not give help enough 
to the student who has to learn during his 
first year in college what he has failed to 
learn in school, but for the better students 
they should be interesting and stimulating. 
Just which of these two classes should be pro- 
vided for may be an open question. The state- 
ment made in the preface that the college 
undergraduate rarely looks up a reference not 
contained in the book he is using is unhappily 
true, but the editor, nevertheless, occasionally 
gives in his notes references to the later books 
of Vergil, which the average student has not 
read, as well as to less familiar writers. 

In some other minor points criticism might 
be made, but it may be said in general of 
these two books, that if the plan of reading 
Cesar and Livy in selections is not adapted, 
it will not be for lack of satisfactory text- 
books: and it is well that the opportunity 
should be given to those who desire it. 

John C. Rolfe. 


COMAN’S INDUSTRIAL HISTORY.* 
It is undeniably true, as Miss Coman main- 
tains, that “the history of the United States, 


*Industrial History of the United States. By Katha- 
rine Coman. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1905. 
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more than that of any Old World country, is 
the record of its physical achievements.” (Pref- 
ace, p. vii.) Yet in comparison, at least with 
England and Germany, the present state of 
our literature on economic as distinguished 
from general history is far from satisfactory. 
Monographs on special branches of industry 
or on particular states and periods we have in 
considerable number. Of original materials 
there is almost boundless wealth. All the 
conditions in America, an increasing public 
interest included, call for the labours of an 
enthusiastic Thorold Rogers, a cautious Ash- 
ley, a judicious Cunningham. It is no slight 
reproach upon our economic historical scholar- 
ship that we have no name to place with these. 
Considering the subject simply as a matter for 
school instruction, we have had, up to the 
appearance of Miss Coman’s book, nothing 
that could compare with the texts on English 
industrial history of Cunningham, Gibbins, 
Warner, Price, and Cheyney—the last of 
whom, by the way, is an American scholar. 
So patent is our deficiency in this field that 
the Carnegie Institute has taken the matter 
in hand, not, indeed. with a purely pedagogic 
purpose, but rather with the intention of ex- 
ploiting the masses of original material 
in a series of carefully co-ordinated mono- 
graphs upon the basis of which future workers 
may build. The cordial support which this 
great scholarly enterprise has received from the 
economists and historians of the country goes 
far to demonstrate its utility and to assure its 
success. 

Meanwhile, however, there is an active de- 
mand in universities, colleges and commercial 
schools for instruction in American economic 
history. Only in the few institutions possess- 
ing departmental faculties large enough to 
enable them to assign specialists to this field 
has the need been met by adequate lecture 
courses. Miss Coman’s book will doubtless 
supply a much-appreciated supplement to 
work of this sort, but it will also, and herein 
its greatest usefulness lies, greatly widen the 
scope of instruction in American economic 
history by contributing to its introduction 
and improvement in many of the smaller 
schools. 

Within the very modest scope of about three 
hundred and fifty pages, the author has chosen 
so wisely and arranged her materials so well 
that all essential facts find a place from the 
discovery and peopling of the New World and 
the business aspects of colonisation to the most 


recent developments of tariff, trust, railroad, 
currency and labour problems. On all moot 
questions in our economic history, whether 
resulting from political differences or purely 
academic in character, she has shown an emi- 
nent degree of fairness, as, e¢. g., in discussing 
tariff, currency and slavery matters, or the 
effect of the old British colonial system. Par- 
ticularly worthy of commendation are the 
marginal references to literature, which in 
connection with a fourteen-page bibliography 
afford excellent guidance for more detailed 
study. The statistical maps and diagrams are 
well designed, but unfortunately in some cases 
are so poorly executed as regards colours and 
distinctive markings as to be of little service. 
Compression is necessarily the order of a text 
book dealing with so large a field, but Miss 
Coman has not sacrificed interest to space. 
Her own pages abundantly illustrate her con- 
viction that “business methods are more fa. 
miliar than military tactics, and a mechanical 
invention is more readily comprehended than 
a constitutional revision.” 
Robert C. Brooks. 


SELIGMAN’S ECONOMICS* 


Two years ago the choice of a suitable text 
for instruction in economics was all but im- 
possible. With the growth of the science a 
number of older books had lost their useful- 
ness. Bullock and Hadley represented the 
only later efforts that were even approximately 
available, and these, although excellent in 
their way, by no means met the diverse needs 
of teachers. Since 1904, however, the situa- 
tion has materially improved. Besides the 
new and revised editions of Gide and Ely, 
which appeared in that year, Professors Fet- 
ter of Cornell and Seager of Columbia pub- 
lished texts, which have found wide favour. 
To these very excellent recent accessions to 
the teaching literature of economics must now 
be added Professor Seligman’s Principles of 
Economics. Unfortunately, the appearance of 
the latter was delayed so long that it will 
hardly be available for instruction before the 
beginning of the next college year. So great 
are the solid merits of the new book, how- 
ever, that there can be no doubt of its ultimate 
success and wide adoption. 

Professor Seligman’s text is most sharply. 
differentiated from the works of his immediate 


*Principles of Economics. ,By Edwin R. A. Seligman. 
New York: Longmans, |'Green~ and Company. 


(American Citizen Series.) 613 pp. 
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predecessors by the vastly greater number of 
facts which he has contrived to pack into the 
same number of pages. This appears even 
with regard to the many very excellent dia- 
grams he has employed. Not one of them 
is of the type so dear to the heart of the aver- 
age economist—namely, pure geometrical struc- 
tures designed to illustrate pure economic rea- 
soning. All are based upon statistics obtained 
from the latest and most reliable sources. Be- 
sides the diagrams and cartograms numerous 
tables are included in the text. In the discus- 
sion of such matters as density, concentration 
and distribution of population Professor Selig- 
man also evinces a tendency to go into the 
statistical field somewhat beyond the usual 
treatment of population in economic treatises. 
A separate chapter on insurance (Chap- 
ter XXXII.) represents another innovation, the 
timeliness of which can hardly be questioned. 

In dealing with matters of theory, the new 
text-book may be described as at once con- 
servative and eclectic. The statement of the 
law of population (pages 60-65) will serve as 
an example, the author’s apparent purpose be- 





ing to formulate and reconcile all divergent 
opinions from Malthus to the present time. 
Another example may be found in the vari- 
ous discussions of land and rent, capital and 
interest. At first, Professor Seligman goes so 
far with the more recent critics of the old 
theories on these subjects (pages 15, 204), that 
his final insistence upon the original catego- 
ries (pages 371, 392) is rather surprising. The 
elaborate and not easily comprehensible sys- 
tem of division and subdivision of the text 
results in a rather disjointed treatment of 
many topics, as in the case of those just men- 
tioned. Nevertheless, Professor Seligman’s 
clearness and conciseness of style has enabled 
him to handle his great store of materials with 
conspicuous effect. Particularly noteworthy in 
this way are his discussions of even such hack- 
neyed topics as the modern [economic] prob- 
lems of America (page 106), division of 
labour (page 290), justification of land 
rent (page 388), protection and free trade 
(page 505) and luxury (page 580). 


nS. B: 


EDUCATIONAL BOOK NOTES 


AMERICAN COMMONWEALTHS* 


Two volumes have recently been added to 
this series. These are not simply historical 
narratives, but the author of each has seized 
upon some underlying principle which explains 
the origin and development of the respective 
commonwealth, and their significance in our 
national life. With the volume on Rhode 
Island, by Irving B. Richman, the explanatory 
principle is the tendency towards separation. 
Through religious separation the colony had 
its origin; the extreme individualistic char- 
acter of the people explains its commercial. 
industrial, social, educational, religious and 
political development and distinguishes the in- 
habitants of this little colony from those of 
its more powerful neighbours. Such, of 
course, was the feature of the Revolutionary 
and the Dorr Rebellion period, and such, ac- 
cording to the author. is the explanation of 
the more recent political life of the State. 
In the case of Louisiana, by Albert Phelps, 
the key of exposition is expansion. The acqui- 
sition and development of the territory from 


*Houghton, Mifflin and Company, Boston. 


which his unique commonwealth has grown 
is treated as the climax of the long struggle 
between the Anglo-Saxon and the Latin races 
for the mastery of the continent. The Civil 
War constitutes a struggle for economic and 
social expansion, while the Reconstruction 
period forms but an obstacle to the natural 
expansion which should have come after a 
cheerful acceptance of the result of that strug- 
gle—an expansion which is just now being 
attained. The lamentable errors of the post- 
rebellion period are handled in no mincing 
words, and the present-day social, racial and 
political problems, so far as distinctive, seceive 
treatment. The volume is among the most 
scholarly of the extensive literature called 
forth by the recent centennial anniversary of 
the acquisition of this vast territory. 


THE AMERICAN JUDICIARY.* 


The American Judiciary, by Simeon E. 
Baldwin, is a volume of the “American Citi- 
zens’ Library,” and a worthy companion 
piece to the preceding numbers. It sets 


*The Century Company, New York. 
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forth not only the origin, nature, organisa- 
tion and operative processes of American 
courts, but discusses as well such topics as 
the law’s delays, the character of the bench 
and bar, and the relation of the people towards 
the judiciary. 


THE BUSINESS OF LIFE INSURANCE.* 


The Business of Life Insurance, by Miles 
M. Dawson, is an excellent book on a timely 
subject. Among the illusions dissipated by 
the current legislative examination of the in- 
‘surance business is that of the occult power 
of the actuary. Yet the very committee con- 
ducting the investigation has an official actu- 
ary—who is the author of this book. And the 
service performed in this clear exposition of 
the business of life insurance is a worthy one. 
At any other time this volume could hardly 
be included under educational works, but at 
present she entire people is going to school 
on this subject, and is being educated and en- 
lightened very rapidly. So there is a need 
of text-books: many are being produced. This 
is one of the best. Any person intending 
to take out a policy who fails to read this 
or some similar work is certainly very short- 
sighted. 


BUSINESS LAWt 


Business Law. by Ernest W. Huffcut, Dean 
of the Cornell College of Law. is a text-book 
for commercial courses in high schools and 
colleges that follows the regular text-book 
method of exposition rather than the case 
method, which would hardly be possible in a 
brief course. Each point, however. is abun- 
dantly illustrated hv examples, which in most 
instances consist in cases decided in court. 
The text covers the entire scope of business 
law, including law pertaining to general in- 
dustrial conditions, though provision is made 
for the omission of certain portions for 
briefer courses. 


CONSCIENCE 


Consctence, by George Winston Reid, is a 
brief attempt at a philosophy, that is. as the 
title indicates, a science of sciences built upon 
the idea that heat is the fundamental element. 
The volume is a queer jumble of natural 
physics, metaphysics, epistemology and relig- 
ion, in which the method is that of piecing 
together brief quotations from the greatest 
variety of diverse sources. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE AND LAN- 
GUAGE 


The change which has gradually taken place 
of late in regard to the conception of the 
nature and purpose of the various subjects 
of study is«producing a multitude of new 
text-books to replace those that were suffi- 
ciently up to date but a few years ago. The 
common purpose of all such is to give a func- 
*A.S. Barnes and Company, New York. 


+Ginn and Company. Boston and New York, 
t{W. FP. Brainard, New York. & 


tional rather than an analytical or merely logi- 
cal presentation of the subject. Of this type, 
one each in grammar, rhetoric and literature. 
come to hand this month. The first is A 
Brief English Grammar,* by Professor F. N. 
Scott and Miss Gertrude Buck. The text 
designs, in giving the structure of the native 
tongue, to emphasise the meaning of the form, 
to make these forms vital and living to the 
child by connecting the word on the page 
with the thought which is expressed and the 
experience that created it. Language form 
throughout is presented through language 
function. In the Rhetoric in Practice.+ by Pro- 
fessors A. T. Newcomer and S. S. Seward of 
Leland Stanford. the same working concep- 
tion is adonted. The text in rhetoric becomes 
but a guide to the creative task of giving 
forceful and effective expression to one’s 
thought. not the discretion of lifeless mate- 
rial to suit certain formal classificatory norms. 
The English Literature,t also by Professor 
Newcomer, applies the same general concep- 
tion again to the study of literature. From 
this point of view the purpose of the teach- 
ing of literature is to develop an esthetic ap- 
preciation for literature. while the more ra- 
tional analytical element is desirable only as 
a necessary basis for the cultivation of this 
zesthetic sense. In the text. then, biographical 
and historical material throuchout is given a 
whollv subordinate place. and logical analysis 
and criticism but a means to the ultimate end. 
A whollv different kind of text is Pro- 
fessor J. H. Gilmore’s Outlines of English and 
American Literature.t In realitv but a sylla- 
bus of a course of lectures, it aims merely to 
give the essential facts, biographical and his- 
torical. This it does in a most excellent fash- 
ion, with discriminating analysis, brevity and 
scholarly acumen. A Short History of Eng- 
land’s Literature.§& bv Eva March Tappan, is a 
high-school text. which again emphasises lit- 
erary appreciation rather than information or 
even scholarship as the object of studv, but 
seeks as its chief means to develop this. to 
arouse the interest of the pupil bv a rather 
extensive use of biographical. social and his- 
torical material. and even technical criticism 
Another book which aims to give at the samt 
time knowledge of the facts of English liter- 
ature and an appreciation of the artistic quali- 
ties of great authors. is the First View of 
English Literature. by W. V. Moody and 
R. M. Lovett. Besides the text. there are 
illustrations superior to those commonly found. 
tables of reference. a reading guide to each 
chapter and questions for review. Reference 
may be made to it later in this department. 


ETHICAL GAINS THROUGH LEGISLA- 
TION** 


Because of the facts presented, the situa- 
tions discussed, the arguments advanced, and 


*Scott, Forseman and Company, Chicago. 
+Henrv Holt and Companv, New York. 
tScranton, Wetmore and Companv, Rochester 
SHouchton, Mifflin and Companv. Boston! 
Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 
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the conclusions reached, Ethical Gains through 
Legislation, by Florence Kelly, is a most valu- 
able book to students of social conditions and 
of the general welfare. Legislation and judi- 
cial decision concerning the rights of the child, 
the rights of women, the rights of all labourers 
to leisure through restricted hours of labour, 
and the rights of the purchaser to knowledge 
of conditions of production and distribution of 
goods, are clearly presented and interpreted. 
The author is prepared for her work, and 
by long experience in social, economic investi- 
gation as government and State official, as 
special investigator, as a settlement resident, 
and as a member of the Illinois bar. The 
volume forms the latest addition to the 
American Citizens Library. 


GOETHE’S IPHIGENIE AUF TAURIS* 


This scholarly edition, with introduction and 
notes by Max Winkler, is intended for stu- 
dents who are mature enough and who possess 
sufficient knowledge of German to study 
Iphigenie as literature. It is accordingly sup- 
plied with a very thorough and many-sided 
discussion of matter necessary to the student’s 
understanding of the drama. Professor 
Winkler’s experience has taught him that the 
average college student possesses little knowl- 
edge of Greek mythology and literature, so 
essential in any comparative treatment of 
Goethe’s Iphigenie. He has accordingly given 
a rather extended account of the legends upon 
which the drama is based and their use in 
ancient literature. This, with the detailed ac- 
count, the genesis of the work, critical discus- 
sion of characters and plot, full notes, etc., 
occupies over 200 pages and seems rather dis- 
proportionate to the slightly less than 
100 pages of text. The introduction reads 
well, the notes are scholarly and well chosen. 
A good biography is at the end of the vol- 


ume. It seems an excellent piece of editing. 
GEOGRAPHIESt 
The authors of Commercial Geography, 


Messrs. Gannett, Garrison and Houston, com- 
bine a wide experience along the various lines 
of scientific training, practical experience and 
previous authorship in the preparation of this 
text. It is devoted to a discussion of com- 
mercial conditions, commercial products and 
commercial countries, and will serve as an 
excellent text for a new type of course now 
being introduced into many schools and col- 
leges. In his volume on Africa, in his series 
of Geographical Readers, F. G. Carpenter 
has added another very readable supplemen- 
tary text, which combines the interest of 
travel with the study of a science. 


GREEK READERt 


This volume, by E. C. Marchant, is adapted 
from Wilamowitz’s Griechisches Lesebuch. 
The fifty pages of Greek text include maxims 


*Henry Holt and Company, New York. ” ane 
+American Rook Company, New York. 
tGreek Reader. Volume I. Clarendon Press, Oxford. 
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and anecdotes, and selections from Dion of 
Prusa, Arrian, Strabo and Thucydides. The 
book is meant to save students “from being 
set down at a too early stage in their learn- 
ing of Greek to Euripides and Xenophon.” 
“A course of parasangs,’’ says Mr. Marchant, 
“inspired in me a hatred of Xenophon so in- 
tense that it took me twenty years to forgive 
him.” One feels extremely sorry for his 
teacher; there is so much more in Xenophon 
than parasangs! In our Ameriean school 
system there is little room for a Greek reader 
between the beginner’s book and Xenophon. 
If there were such room, is Thucydides easier 
than Xenophon or Euripides? 


HANDBOOK OF UNITED STATES 
POLITICAL HISTORY* 


A book of reference by Malcolm Townsend, 
containing a mine of information, and valuable 
to teacher, student, publicist and general 
reader. The very greatest variety of impor- 
tant events, essential facts, curious bits of in- 
formation, general statistics concerning almost 
every topic connected with our national history 
is included. The material is classified, but 
has no logical arrangement, and the use of 
fanciful titles, such as “The Going of the 
Nations,” to indicate the facts relative to the 
exclusion of European colonisation efforts, are 
criticisms which might be offered. However, 
such a book is worth just the service it gives, 
and while of no value to the trained student, it 
will be of very great convénience to many 
others. 


HOW TO TELL STORIES TO CHIL- 
DRENt 


In this volume, Sara Cone Bryant discusses 
the value of story-telling, offers practical ad- 
vice concerning the art, and cites numerous 
examples of perfection in the art. 


LUCIAN: SELECTED WRITINGS# 


Teachers of Greek will be prepared to 
give a hearty, welcome to F. G. Allinson’s 
Lucian. Despite Lucian’s importance, only 
once before (1882) has an edition of any part 
of his works been published in America. The 
introduction contains very valuable matter on 
Lucian’s life and times, his writings, and espe- 
cially on the influence of Lucian both on 
painters and writers down to our own times. 
Unfortunately, however, this is in large meas- 
ure spoiled by the style: there is a perpetual 
straining after effect: a lack of dignity and 
of clearness frequently results. One wishes 
the editor had taken to heart a sentence he 
wrote on Lucian, thus: “It is his clear and 
well-trimmed style that has done honour to 
him.” The selections are interesting, and the 
notes, reinforced by the excellent account of 
Lucian’s Greek in the introduction and by the 
brief discussions prefixed to each selection, are 
ample. 

*Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Company, Bosto . 
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EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY* 


A Manual of Laboratory Practice, by Ed- 
ward Bradford Titchener. Volume II. 
Quantitative Experiments. 

The long-awaited second volume of Pro- 
fessor Titchener’s Experimental Psychology is 
now issued by the Macmillan Company. It 
is a manual of “Quantitative Experiments,” as 
was its predecessor of “‘Qualitative,” and, like 
the latter, consists of two parts, an instruc- 
tor’s and a student’s manual, sold separately. 
In the Instructor’s Manual is to be especially 
noted the valuable historical introduction on 
“The Rise and Progress of Quantitative Psy- 
chology.” The book will receive a more ex- 
tended notice in a later issue. 


LIVY: THE WAR WITH HANNIBALT 


This volume, by Edward A. Bechtel, contains 
selections from each book of Livy’s third decade 
and from Book XXXIX.. which together give the 
whole story of Hannibal. Naturally, the selections 
from XXI., XII. are the longest; they cover 
88 pages. Not only is the general plan ex- 
cellent, but the individual selections, in these 
two books especially, are chosen with good 
judgment. The introduction and notes, how- 
ever, seem somewhat meagre. It may be 
doubted whether they will afford assistance 
and guidance enough to the young student 
who comes for the first time to the study of 
Livy. 


THE NEW KNOWLEDGE? 


The New Knowledge, by Professor Robert 
K. Duncan, is a book on science for the lay- 
man that will rank among the best of its 
kind. It falls beween the technical treatise and 
the popular magazine article of more or less 
sensational character, yet gives an accurate 
presentation of those recent discoveries in chem- 
istry and physics that are revolutionising many 
ideas of science accepted in the past, and bids 
fair to introduce inventions and processes quite 
as revolutionary as those resulting from the 
increased knowledge of electricity during the 
past few decades. Thus the new theories con- 
cerning gaseous ions, the various forms of 
radio-activity, the theory of atomic distinte- 
gration with the consequent reformulation 
of the fundamental ideas in physical science 
receive attention. A form of clear exposi- 
tion essential to the successful teacher in so 
technical a subject, a grasp of entire sub- 
ject treated, a knowledge of the work of the 
leading scientists of every country, are pos- 
sessed by the author and render the treatise 
acceptable to the scientist, and helpful and 
sufficient for the layman. 


PHYSICS» TWO TEXT-BOOKS 
Physics,¥ by Charles R. Mann and George R. 


Twist, offers an excellent embodiment of most 
recent formulation of methods of teaching 
*The Macmillan Company. New York. 


+Scott, Forseman and Company, Chicago. 
tA. S. Barnes and Company, New York. 


science. It aims to avoid the loose and des- 
ultory results that were occasioned by the 
introduction of laboratory methods for the 
pupil, but to combine with these methods the 
continuity and completeness of logical expo- 
sition. The application of mathematical for- 
mule to practical problems is constant, but 
subordinate. The use of illustrations and text 
problems from most recent practical applica- 
tions of physical principles, together with the 
suggestion of the historical and biographical 
material, adds interest. Elementary Physical 
Science,* by Professor J. H. Woodhull, is an 
excellent text and guide in experimental work 
for the use of the child in graded schools where 
courses in that science have been introduced. 


PLAUTUS 


T.. Macci Plauti Comedie. Recognovit 
brevique adnotatione critica instruxit W. M. 
Lindsay, in Universitate Andreana _— 
humaniorum professor. Oxonii: e 
grapheo Clarendoniano. Volume IL, Miles 
Gloriosus—Vidularia, and the Fragments. No 
date, no page numbers. 8vo. To be reviewed 
in a later number. 


RATIONAL LIVINGt 


In this helpful and suggestive volume Henry 
Churchill King, President of Oberlin, attempts 
to apply the results of modern psychological 
investigation to life. Few among modern 
psychologists apply the results of those in- 
vestigations to the problems of practical life. 
Tn this case, the author shows as a result of 
the four great inferences from modern psy- 
chology that life consists in a multiplicity of 
intricate relations, that the essential unity of 
these relations is involved in our own nature, 
that this unity demands action, because will 
and action are of central importance in the 
mental life of the individual, and that nowhere 
can the individual rest in abstraction, but must 
find reality in the concrete. It abounds in 
illustration and is marked by lucidity of ex- 
pression and exposition. Both in the broader 
and in the more technical sense, the work is 
educational. 


SOCIOLOGYTt 


Blackmar’s Sociology is a working manual 
intended “to present a brief outline of sociology 
founded on the principles established by stan- 
dard authorities on the subject.” It discusses 
the nature and import of sociology, social evo- 
lution, socialisation and social control, social 
ideals, social pathology, methods of social in- 
vestigation, and the history of sociology. To 
be reviewed later in this department. 


SUDERMANN’S TEJAt 


This short drama, with introduction, notes 
and vocabulary, by Herbert C. Sanborn, is 
intended for second or third year reading in 

*The American*Book Company, New York. 
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preparatory schools or colleges, preferably the 
former. The introduction sketches briefly 
Sudermann’s work as an author, after which 
follows some dozen pages dealing with the 
historical background of the play. The notes 
are often elementary in character, often con- 
taining needless ballast. This criticism holds 
particularly true with regard to the vocab- 
ulary, in which past and perfect participles 
of strong verbs are listed. One regrets to 
see American teachers encouraged by such 
editions to read plays like Teja too early in 
the school course. 


TRADE UNIONISM AND LABOUR 
PROBLEMS* 


A series of twenty-seven essays, edited by 
John R. Commons. They are mostly reprints 
from current scientific magazines on a great 
variety of aspects of the social and economic 
situation. These topics are widely represen- 
tative, including the Teamsters’ Union of Chi- 
cago, the Miners’ Union, the sweating system, 
arbitration laws, introduction of labour-saving 
machinery, the negro artisan, woman’s wages, 
hours of labour, workingmen’s insurance and 
insurance against non-employment. Every 
topic is by a specialist, so that the data are 
technically accurate, and the analysis and con- 
clusions scientifically tested. While the book 
possesses no unit of system or method and 
certainly does not present any system of prin- 
ciples, yet it is aimed as a text-book as well 
as a book of reference or for the technical 
student. At least, it will furnish the raw mate- 


*Ginn and Company, Boston and New York. 





rial for a course in descriptive economics, and 
as such is a serviceable volume. 


THUCYDIDES: BOOKS II. AND III* 


Professor W. A. Lamberton has long been 
known as a student of Thucydides by his 
edition of Books VI., VII. The present book 
by him would be welcome, if for no other 
reason, because no edition of Book II. has 
heretofore been published in this country. But 
the volume has other claims. The introduc- 
tion dfScusses in an interesting way Thucy- 
dides’s life, his relation to the culture and 
thought of the time, his work and his lan- 
guage. The notes, printed below the text, are 
copious. There are four good maps, an ap- 
pendix on the MSS. and the editions, and an 
apparatus criticus. Good indexes close the 
book. 


UNCLE SAM AND HIS CHILDRENT 


This is a nondescript volume, by Justin Wade 
Shaw, on historical, geographical, economic 
and ethnographic aspects of our national life. 
It is a cross between a text-book on civil gov- 
ernment and a sociological treatise of the 
type of Our Country, but a book which will 
be of interest and service to boy or girl, or 
those of older growth desiring to get in simple, 
concrete form some of the advantages that 
our country offers to its citizens, and at the 
same time some of the disadvantages arising 
from the too liberal acceptance of these ad- 
vantages by people not prepared to appreciate 
the responsibilities that go with the privileges. 


*American Book Company, New York 
+A. S. Barnes and Company, New York. 
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READERS’ GUIDE TO BOOKS RE- 
CEIVED. 


NEW YORK CITY 


D. Appleton and Company: 


Reptiles. By H. W. McVickar. 


) Three friends made a wagereof five 

| hundred dollars that if they should fall 

: in love within five years they will fall out 

' again. When the time has expired, one 

pays up; another pays one-third of the 

' amount, claiming that he is still two- 
thirds in love with his wife; while the 
third, the cynical promoter of the 
scheme, confesses that he still loves his 
wife. The book is illustrated by the 
author. 


A. S. Barnes and Company: 


The Mountain of Fears. By Henry C. 
Rowland. 


Reviewed elsewhere in this number of 
. THE BookMan. 

¢ Brentano’s: 

. Children of Fate. By Adolphe Danziger. 

; Jewish life in Poland is the theme of 
‘ this “story of passion.” Rosen, a young 


officer in a synagogue, is the hero, while 
the heroine is a noble woman of Poland. 
Some of the instances narrated in the 
story include the rescue of two women 
from perilous situations by Joseph, an 
important part which he plays in a Po- 
lish revolution, and the cutcome of a 
religious upheaval. 


Consolidated Retail Booksellers: 


The Village of Hide and Seek. By Bingham 
Thoburn Wilson. 

A little boy and girl are the principal 
characters in this story for children. 
Having been driven from the village inn 
by their grandfather to search for 
pennyroyal in the mountains, the little 
hero and heroine come in contact with 
a good old woman, a witch, who leads 
them up to the Village of Hide and Seek. 
The dwellings in this place are doll- 
houses, and the inhabitants ate all dolls. 
The witch, who proves to be the sister 
of Santa. Claus, is the ruler of the town. 
There are eight coloured illustrations by 
W. Herbert Dunton. 


Thomas Y. Crowell and Company: 


Auto Fun. Pictures and Comments from 
ge Be 
The person whose horse has been 
frightened by the automobile or who 
has been choked with dust or gasoline 


fumes will appreciate this book just as 
well as the motor-car enthusiast, as it 
contains jibes and jests for both. It is 
a collection of what is said to be the 
best pictures on the subject produced 
in “Life.” 

The Life that Counts. By Samuel V. Cole. 


The author is said to strike the key- 
note of his book ig the following quota- 
tion from his introduction: ‘What 
counts is the good life; there is no 
other worth living. But whatever is 
good, is good for something beyond it- 
self; goodness in the abstract, goodness 
isolated and unrelated, does not exist. 
Goodness implies a goal, an object, a 
something on which to expend its en- 
ergy. The good life is the life that 
reaches out, that fulfils itself, in minis- 
tration to other lives. The life that 
counts is the life that serves; the life 
that counts most is the life that serves 
most.” 


Stories from Plutarch. By F. Jameson Row- 
botham. 

The King’s Sword, The God of the 
Spears, Hannibal’s Schoolmaster and 
His Father’s Crown are the four accounts 
which Mr. Rowbotham has chosen from 
Plutarch. These tell the stories of 
Theseus, of Romulus, of Fabius Maxi- 
mus, and of Alcibiades, respectively. 
The work is illustrated. 


One Hundred Best American Poems. Se- 
lected by John R. Howard. 

What the editor has considered as the 
hundred best American poems are here 
issued in the “Handy Volume Classics” 
series. The work of no living poet has 
been included. It is a companion vol- 
ume to “One Hundred Best English 
Poems,” published last year. 


Selections from the Writings of Benjamin 
Franklin. Edited by U. Waldo Cutler. 


What is said to be the best of Benja- 
min Franklin’s writings, irrespective of 
his “Autobiography,” published last 
year, is included in this addition to the 
“Handy Volume Classics.” 


The Diary of a Bride. 


The title of this volume explains its 
object. The typography of the book is 
attractive. 


Dodd, Mead and Company: 


Great Portraits. Edited and Translated by 
Esther Singleton. 


The editor has endeavoured in this 
volume “to present as many styles of 
treatment and varieties of subject as 
possible, besides including certain por- 
traits of renown.” The portraits, which 


















are fifty-two in number, are by such 
artists as Raphael, Gainsborough, Van 
Dyck, Titian, Holbein, Diirer, Rossetti, 
etc.; the descriptions are by prominent 
and well-known writers. The volume 
is illustrated by a reproduction of each 
portrait. 











1) A Yankee in Pigmy Land. By William 


Edgar Geil. 

“Being the narrative of a journey 
across Africa from Mombasa through 
the Great Pigmy Forest to Banana. 
Among the ifems of importance de- 
scribed by the author are the lion 
hunters, the sleeping sickness and its 
victims, the lost caravan, nights alone 
with savages, the greatest wild-game 

* region of the earth, the Congo atroc- 
ities, the foreign missionaries and their 
settlements, and the homeland of the 
pigmies. Jo this last subject seven 
chapters are devoted. The book con- 
tains one hundred full-page illustrations 
and a map of the region visited by Mr. 
Geil. 


Elsie and Her Namesakes. 
ley. 

The children of the present generation 
will derive as much pleasure from the 
twenty-eighth volume of the “Elsie” 
books as did their mothers from the first 
in the series. Much of this story con- 
cerns the preparation for a wedding and 
the long trip upon which the bridal 
couple go, accompanied by several of 
their relatives. The stories of war 
which Grandma Elsie tells to the children 
are no minor part of the book. 




















































By Martha Fin- 


Fox, Duffield and Company: 


Man and the Earth. By Nathaniel South- 
gate Shaler. 


The author has endeavoured to set 
forth in this volume “certain reasons 
why there should be a change in the 
point of view from which we commonly 
regard the resources of the earth.” It 
is a study of the earth’s inhabitants and 
its material resources for taking care of 
them in order to insure a future supply 
of various products which it yields. Some 
of the subjects discussed are: The Ex- 
haustion of the Metals, The Problem of 
the Nile, The Maintenance of the Soil, 
The Resources of the Sea, [The Future 
of Nature upon the Earth, The Attitude 
of Man to the Earth, etc. 


Letters of Henrik Ibsen. Translated by 
John Nilsen Laurvik and Mary Morison. 


The translators of this work have col- 
lected a number of letters from Ibsen, 
to which they have added an introduc- 
tion and notes, and have included them in 
this volume, in the hope of giving to the 
public a substitute for an autobiography 
which the dramatist intended to write 
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but which he put off from time to time, 
until he was physically unable to do it. 
These letters, which cover the period 
from 1849 to '1898, were to such persons 
as Georg Brandes, Frederick Hegel, 
Hans Christian Andersen, William 
Archer, Edmund Gosse, Grieg, Bjérn- 
son, and King Charles of Sweden. A 
photogravure portrait of Ibsen appears 
as the frontispiece. 


Harper and Brothers: 


Land Ho! By Morgan Robertson. 


A dozen of Mr. Robertson’s latest 
stories of the sea are included in this 
volume. An old Scotchman by the name 
of Angus McPherson, commonly called 
“Scotty” by his associates, is the prin- 
cipal figure in three tales. Some of 
the titles are: The Dollar, The Wave, 
The Lobster, The Mistake, The Dancer, 
The Submarine Destroyer, On the Rio 
Grande, etc. 


The Hobart Company: 


A Soldier’s Trial. By General Charles King. 


Various phases of army life are shown 
in General King’s books. In this latest 
novel he has embodied an argument 
which favours the restoration of the 
army canteen. Although this question 
is handled to some extent, the romance 
is the principal theme of the story. 


Henry Holt and Company: 


Loser’s Luck. By Charles Tenney Jackson. 


The sub-title of this book—*Being the 
questionable enterprises of a yachtsman, 
a princess and certain filibusters in Cen- 
tral America’—gives a good idea of 
the story. Contrary to the usual order 
of things, it is the princess who is in 
charge of the filibusters, and she has 
seized the yacht of a young American 
for purposes of her own, and not until 
they are well under way does she dis- 
cover that she has captured the owner 
as well. The story abounds in adven- 
ture and romance. 


B. W. Huebsch: 


The Poetry and Philosophy of Browning. 
A Handbook of Six Lectures. By Ed- 
ward Howard Griggs. 


“The aim of this course is to give an 
introduction to the poetry and _ philos- 
ophy of Browning through the careful 
study of a few typical and especially 
lofty expressions of his genius.” There 
are outlines, topics for study and dis- 
cussion, and references for each lec- 
ture. The pamphlet is bound in paper. 


Mozart. Compiled and Annotated by Fried- 
rich Kerst. Edited and Translated by 
Henry Edward Krehbiel. 
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Beethoven. Compiled and Annotated by 
Friedrich Kerst. Edited and Translated 
by Henry Edward Krehbiel. 


The data for these two books has been 
taken from the words of the composers 
themselves, from reported conversations, 
from letters and diaries, and from other 
authentic sources. This matter has been 
arranged according to subjects. The 
artistic, intellectual and moral character 
of both Mozart and Beethoven are de- 
scribed. 


The Divine Comedy of Dante. A Hand- 
book of Six Lectures. By Edward How- 
ard Griggs. 


For each of the six lectures referred 
to in this brochure there are notes, out- 
lines, illustrations and topics for study 
and discussion. 


Longmans, Green and Company: 


The Red Book of Romance. Edited by An- 
drew Lang. 


Although the name of Andrew Lang 
appears on the title-page as the editor, 
the preface states that it is Mrs. Lang 
who has retold these twenty-nine stories 
from the old romances. In this abbrevi- 
ated form the tales are intended to so 
interest the young reader that he will 
read them in their original language 
when he is older. The book is copiously 
illustrated, eight of the pictures being in 
colour. 


McClure, Phillips and Company: 


The Wives of Henry VIII. By Martin 
Hume. 


Mr. Hume’s new book is said to con- 
tain much new matter, which his posi- 
tion in the British public record office 
has enabled him to discover. The six 
wives of Henry VIII. are considered, 
not from a personal point of view, but 
in their relation to the political influences 
which were constantly being brought to 
bear upon a weak man. ‘The marriage 
and unfortunate fate of each of the 
queens is typical of the surpremacy or 
overthrow of the Catholic and anti-Cath- 
olic parties. A portrait of each queen 
and two of the king illustrate the book. 


The Fortunes of the Landrays. By Vaughan 
Kester. 


The lives and loves of several genera- 
tions are dealt with in Mr. Kester’s 
book. The original Landrays endeavour 
to reach the California gold fields, but 
are murdered on the way. The romance 
concerns the widow of one of the vic- 
tims and the lawyer who is in charge of 
the estate. The central figure of the 
third generation is the son of the widow. 
The chief events in the history of the 
Mississippi valley are said to be inter- 
woven into the tale. 


The Pang-Yanger. By Elma A. Travis. 


The wild, rugged scenery of the Cat- 
skills forms the background to this 
story, the chief figure in which is Abijah 
Bead of Pang-Yang. Two women come 
into the life of this man: one, at the be- 

inning of the story, leaves him a mother- 
ess son—all the witnesses of their secret 
marriage years before having disap- 
peared, she had married again. The 
other is a sweet Southern girl. 


Irish History and the Irish Question. By 
Goldwin Smith. 


This volume makes no pretensions at 
being a history of Ireland; it is merely 
“an attempt to trace the general course 
of the history as it leads up to the pres- 
ent situation.” The political and his- 
torical relations of Ireland to England 
are traced from the earliest date, and 
the author suggests means for bettering 
the conditions as they appear in Ireland 
to-day. 


The New Idolatry. By Washington Glad- 
den. 


“A volume of discussions in protest 
against the commercialising of govern- 
ment, of education and of religion; 
against the growing tendency in church 
and state to worship power and forget the 
interests of justice and freedom; against 
the dethronement of God and the en- 
thronement of Mammon.” In addition 
to the initial paper, which gives the book 
its title, there are articles on Tainted 
Money, Standard Oil and Foreign 
Missions, The Church and the’ Nation, 
Religion and Democracy, Rights and 
Duties, The Ethics of Luxurious Ex- 
penditure, etc. 


Swinburne. By George Edward Wood- 
berry. 


An additional volume in the “Contem- 
porary Men of Letters” series. The 
works of Swinburne are discussed in 
this monograph, little being said of the 
man himself. A photograph of Swin- 
burne is the frontispiece. 


I. N. R. I. By Peter Rosegger. 


This book is said to be written by a 
young carpenter sentenced to death for 
a crime committed during a rash moment 
of socialistic enthusiasm. Christ’s life 
upon earth is told in the form of a story. 


The Macmillan Company: 


Constructive Democracy: The Economics of 
a Square Deal. By William E. Smythe. 


The evils of the existing monopoly, 
poverty, reign of “The Almighty Dollar,” 
etc., are here discussed. A programme 
for constructive progress is also out- 
lined. The six parts into which the book 
is divided are: The Face of the Times, 
The Taming of Monopoly, The Surplus 
Man, The Unfinished Republic, Institu- 
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tions for Surplus Men, and The Sum- 
ming Up. 


The Road Builders. By Samuel Merwin. 


The construction of a railroad in 
Texas in the face of great natural dif- 
ficulties and difficulties which the oppos- 
ing road constantly bring to bear is the 
axis upon which this story turns. The 
hero is Cathcart, the engineer who has 
the work in charge. 


Miss Desmond. By Marie van Vorst. 


The scenes of Miss Van Vorst’s new 
story, which is said to be a study of 
feminine human nature, are laid in 
Switzerland, France and a New Eng- 
land garden. Miss Desmond, the 

4 heroine, is a carefully reared New Eng- 
land woman. Her sudden entrance into 
a society which differs very much from 
that in which she has always lived, 
works great changes in the girl; this and 
her love for “the wickedest man she has 
ever seen” are the threads from which 
the author has woven her story. 


The Dwarf’s Spectacles and Other Fairy 
-Tales. By Max Nordau. 


These fairy tales, twenty in number, 
were told by the author to Maxa, his 
daughter, from her fourth to her seventh 
birthday. The stories are about 
flowers, flies, dolls, birds, cats, mice, 
children, dogs, a lion, etc. Mary J 
Safford has made the translation from 
the original manuscript, there being no 
European edition. The book is well il- 
lustrated. 


Munn and Company: 


1} The Scientific American Boy. By A. Rus- 


sell Bond. 


The aim of this book is to suggest cer- 
tain diversions for the boy camper, by 
means of which he can exercise his in- 
genuity in making various useful things 
out of the limited resources at hand; 
thereby affording him plenty of physical 
exercise, developing his mental faculties 
and stimulating his natural genius. 


J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Company: 


The House by the River. 
Warden. 
A mystery story dealing with myste- 
rious characters, mysterious exploits, and 
a mysterious house. A romance runs 
through the tale. 


By Florence 


The Phonographic Institute Company: 


Business Letters. By Benn Pitman and 
Jerome B. Howard. 

A small paper-covered brochure con- 
taining a number of business letters 
written in shorthand. The key is also 
given. 
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James Pott and Company: 


Mrs. Van Twiller’s Salon. 
ilton French. 


Many types of New York society—an 
artist, a recorder of social functions, a 
major, a professor, etc.—are introduced 
into this love-story. Mrs. Wooten Van 
Twiller is, of course, the centre around 
which the story turns. 


By Lillie Ham- 


The Essentials of Spirituality. 
Adler. 


The need of the twentieth century for 
more direct cultivation of the spiritual 
life is the theme of Dr. Adler’s latest 
book. The sub-heads into which the 
work is divided are: The Essentials of 
Spirituality, The Spiritual Attitude 
Toward One’s Neighbour, The Spiritual 
Attitude Toward Oppressors, and The 
Two Souls in the Human Breast. 


By Felix 


The Spirit of the Mountains. By Emma B. 
Miles. 
The Tennessee Mountains and the 


people who dwell among them supply 
the theme of this volume. The every- 
day life of the mountaineer, his tradi- 
tions, his literature, his religion, and his 
music are described, and his future is 
predicted. Characteristic illustrations 
add to the interest of the book. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons: 


The Novels of Henry James. 
Luther Cary. 


The aim of this book is “‘to fix more or 
less definitely the impression given by the 
work of Mr. James taken as a whole ac- 
complishment and reviewed with ref- 
erence to its complete effect. It is not 
so much a criticism as a comment upon 
the author’s point of view and the in- 
ferences he draws from life.” The five 
parts into which this study is divided 
are: American Character, The Genius 
of Place, The Question of Wealth, Imag- 
ination, and Philosophy. 


The Life of Charles Lamb. Vol. II. 
V. Lucas. 


The second volume of this work, the 
first of which was noticed in THE Boox- 
MAN for December, continues the biog- 
raphy of Lamb from his thirty-seventh 
year to the date of his death. There is, 
also, a chapter devoted to Mary Lamb’s 
last days. The illustrations include sev- 
eral portraits of Lamb, one each of 
Fanny Kelly, Bernard Barton, Mary 
Lamb, Thomas Westwood, and Cole- 
ridge, as well as homes of various 
prominent persons. 


By Elisabeth 


By E. 


The Development of the European Nations. 
Vol. I. By J. Holland Rose. 
This discussion deals with “those 
events which had a distinct formative 
influence upon the development of Eu- 
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ropean states during the latter part of 
the nineteenth century, a period re- 
markable because of the great progress 
made by the people of Europe in their 
effort to secure a larger measure of polit- 
ical freedom for the individual, and the 
legitimate development of the nation.” 
The work is well supplied with maps 
and plans. 


Life and Matter. By Sir Oliver Lodge. 


This volume is intended “to formu- 
late, or doubtless rather to reformulate, 
a certain doctrine concerning the nature 
of man and the interaction between mind 
and matter. . . . The book is specially 
intended to act as an antidote against 
the speculative and destructive portions 
of Professor Haeckel’s interesting and 
widely read work, but in other respects 
it may be regarded less as a hostile at- 
tack than as a supplement—an extension 
of the more scientific portions of that 
work into higher and more fruitful 
regions of inquiry. 


Jane Austen and Her Times. By G. E. Mit- 
ton. 


Not only does Miss Mitton endeavour 
to tell the story of Jane Austen’s life, 
but “to show her among the scenes 
wherein she moved, to sketch the men 
and women to whom she was accus- 
tomed, the habits and manners of her 
class, and the England with which she 
was familiar.” There are descriptions 
of England as it was at the time of Jane 
Austen’s birth, of her childhood, the 
position of the clergy, home life at 
Steventon, her novels, contemporary 
writers, the navy, dress and fashions, 
and a number of other subjects which 
concerned the writer-herself or the 
times and “scenes in which she lived. 
Twenty-one reproductions from contem- 
porary engravings, and paintings illus- 
trate the volume. 


Contemporary France. Vol. II. By Gabriel 


Hanotaux. 


This volume “contains the history of 
the first two cabinets of the Duc de 
Broglie (May, 1873, to May, 1874) and 
an account of the double failure of the 
attempt to restore the monarchy.” The 
volume covers the period from 1873 to 
1875, and includes a portrait of Léon 
Gambetta, of Duc de Broglie, and of 
Ernest Renan. 


The Wild Huntsman. By Julius Wolff. 


A legend of the Hartz, translated from 
the German of Wolff by Ralph Davidson. 
Into the well-known German tradition 
of the wild huntsman is interwoven a 
tale of horror and mystery, a woodland 
romance, and scenes of peasant life. The 
illustrations are from designs by Wolde- 
mar Friedrich. 


Philippine Life in Town and Country. By 
James A. LeRoy. 


Mr. LeRoy, who was for two years 
connected with the United States Philip- 
pine Commission during the establish- 
ment of civil government in the Philip- 
pines, has not written this book “with 
the aim of maintaining any thesis, or 
even of serving as an exposition of any 
policy. . . . Its purpose is to set forth 
the Filipinos as they are.” Some of 
the points which the author deals with 
are: Racial Origins and Blends, A 
Typical Filipino Community, Manila 
and Other City Dwellers, Filipino Re- 
ligion and the Religious Question, Caci- 
quism and Local Self-Government, Edu- 
cation and Public Opinion, etc. There 
are seventeen illustrations and a map in 
the book. 


The Choice of Books. By Charles F. Richard- 


son. 

A revised and authorised edition. In 
addition to essays on such subjects as 
The Motive to Reading, The Reading 
Habit, The Art of Skipping, etc., the 
author has given suggestions for libra- 
ries, lists of books of reference, best 
current editions, notes and prices. 


Fleming H. Revell Company: 
When Joy Begins. By Clara E. Laughlin. 


An elderly widow, whose husband has 
long since been drowned, tells in her 
gentle way how she passed “from the 
isolation of grief to the great com- 
panionship of sorrow”’—tells the story 
of ‘the woman-heart.” She narrates the 
rescue of a small boy from a sinking 
ship and the joy which his adoption has 
brought to her. No less real is the 
description of her great disappointment 
when he marries a woman of the fisher- 
folk. 


The Wisdom of the Simple. By Owen Kil- 


dare. 


Like his previous stories, Mr. Kildare’s 
“The Wisdom of the Simple” is a tale of 
poverty, the scenes of which are laid in 
the Bowery district of New York City. 
The friendship of two boys, how the 
friendship continues when they reach 
manhood, and how they are rivals in love 
and politics are some of the main points 
in the story. 


Charles Scribner's Sons: 
In the Name of the Bodleian. By Augustine 


Birrell. 


This new volume by the author of 
“Obiter Dicta” takes its title from the 
first of the twenty-seven essays of which 
it is composed. Some of the many sub- 
jects discussed are: Bookworms, Con- 
firmed Readers, Lord Chesterfield, Han- 
nah More Once More, Our Great Mid- 
dle Class, Contempt of Court, etc. 
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Animal Heroes. By Ernest Thompson Seton. 


Reviewed elsewhere in this issue of 
THe BookMAN. 


The Princess Priscilla’s Fortnight. By the 
author of “Elizabeth and Her German 
Garden.” 


The Fairy Godmother-in-Law. 


Because she is tired of being a prin- 
cess, Princess Priscilla runs away from 
a German court, accompanied by an 
old librarian and her maid. The many 
experiences and mishaps, very often 
humorous, which they encounter in a 
short fortnight make her willing to re- 
turn and marry the prince, who has ap- 
peared at an opportune moment. 


By Oliver 


Herford. 


In Mr. Herford’s own style he com- 
pletes the story of Cinderella, telling how 
the Prince and his trying Godmother-in- 
law managed to live in the same house; 
and how, when the Prince and Cinderella 
were divorced, they all “lived happy ever 
afterward.” Characteristic drawings il- 
lustrate the book. 


Joseph P. Smithers: 


Argument Demonstrating Existence of Deity. 
By Joseph P. Smithers. 


A paper-covered pamphlet in which 
the author demonstrates the workings in 
the universe of a third Entity, which he 
calls God. 


A. Wessel’s Company: 


Christmas Carols, Ancient and Modern. 
Edited with Notes by Joshua Sylvestre. 


The title of this book is self-explana- 
tory. The editor prefaces each of the 
forty-three selections with a short de- 
scriptive sketch, giving the history of the 
carol. The book is well illustrated, and 
is decorated in green. 


Contrite Hearts. By Herman Bernstein. 


This story of Jewish life is an appeal 
to the Jewish people to guard their re- 
ligion from the renegades of their own 
blood. The opening scenes, in which two 
daughters of a Russian Jew have been 
forbidden entrance to the house of their 
father as a result of their marriage with 
apostates, are laid in Russia. The close 
of the story sees the family united in 
New York. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


American Unitarian Association: 


From Servitude to Service. 


ag and His Relations. 
Hertord. 


Songs by the Sedges. 
Peck. 


fessor Kelly Miller; Berea College, by 
President William G. Frost; Tuskegee 
Institute, by Professor Roscoe Conkling 
Bruce; Hampton Institute, by Principal 
H. B. Frissell; Atlanta University, by 
Professor W. E. Burghardt Du Bois; 
and Fisk University, by President James 
G. Merrill. 


Augustus Conant. By Robert Collyer. 


This biography tells the story of a 
New England man who went West in 
the pioneer days of Illinois, entered the 
ministry, and was finally killed while 
fighting as a Union soldier in the Civil 
War. “It is the story of a sterling char- 
acter struggling along unembittered amid 
often discouraging environments, and 
yet with frequent rays of sunshine that 
brought contentment and peace.” The 
second volume in the “True American 
Types” series. 


Daughters of the Puritans. By Seth Curtis 
Beach. 


Brief biographies of seven famous 
women are included in this collection: 
Catharine Maria Sedgwick, Mary Lovell 
Ware, Lydia Maria Child, Dorothea 
Lynde Dix, Sarah Margaret Fuller 
Ossoli, Harriet Beecher Stowe, and 
Louisa May Olcott. 


By Brooke 


In these “pulpit and pew papers” the 
relationship between pastor and people 
are commented on from the standpoint 
of a layman. A glance at such titles as: 
Some People Who Always Come Late, 
Praising God by Proxy, Unsocial Wor- 
ship, and Parsonic Acid gives a very 
good idea of the nature of the book. 


Richard G. Badger: 
The Marsh. By Bayard Boyesen. 


A weird, though interesting, dramatic 
poem in three acts. 


By Ellen Brainerd 


Over seventy selections of verse are 
included in this collecton. The themes 
cover many subjects: flowers, time, 
place, amusement, art, seasons, romance, 
etc. 


The Peace Conference. By C. V. White. 


A poem dedicated to “The American 
Delegates of the International Peace 
Conference called by the Emperor Nich- 
olas II. of Russia, and opened at The 
Hague May 18, 1899.” 


H. M. Caldwell Company: 
Yoppy. The Autobiography of a Monkey. 
By Mollie Lee Clifford. 
Issued in the illustrated “Animal Auto- 


biographical” series. The inside life of 
an organ-grinder’s monkey is told in this 


“Being the Old South Lectures on the 
history and work of Southern institu- 
tions for the education of the negro.” 
Mr. Robert C. Ogden has written the 
introduction to the book. The six lec- 
tures are: Howard University, by Pro- 
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story. Yoppy is stolen from a = 
home and becomes the slave of a hard 
master. The reader is glad to know that 
he eventually returns to his former home 
and that he receives a hearty welcome 
from his old master and friends. There 
are several illustrations in the book. 


A Sixteenth Century Anthology. Edited by 
Arthur Symons. 


This volume, which is issued in the 
“Red Letter Library,” contains a num- 
ber of anonymous songs. sonnets and 
poems by Spenser, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
Sir Philip Sidney, Lord Bacon, Michael 
Drayton, Shakespeare, Campion and 
others. Mr. Symonds has written the 
introduction. Shakespeare’s portrait ap- 
pears as the frontispiece. 


The Corsair. Lara. By Lord Byron. 


The latest addition to the ““Remarque 
Edition of Literary Masterpieces.” Mr. 
M. F. Sweetser has written an intro- 
duction to the book. An etching by 
Marvel is the frontispiece, and the gen- 
eral typography of the volume is good. 


Little Mildred’s Secret. By Grace Squires. 


Young children will be interested in 
the story of Mildred, a sensitive little 
girl, separated from her parents by cir- 
cumstances which she cannot control. 
She has many heartaches and longings, 
as well as fun and frolics, but the end 
of the story sees her very happy. 
Beatrice Baxter Ruyl has illustrated the 
book. 


Oliver Ditson Company: 


Seventy Scottish Songs. Edited with Ac- 
companiments by Helen Hopekirk. 


This new addition to the Musicians 

Library contains not only such well- 
known songs as “Auld Lang Syne,” 
“The Blue Bells of Scotland,” and 
“Annie Laurie,” but many other selec- 
tions gathered from the Lowlands, the 
Highlands, the mountains, and from the 
Western Isles which are dear to the 
people of Scotland. In order that this 
music may be more thoroughly appre- 
ciated, the compiler has endeavoured in 
her preface to explain the misconception 
that has arisen from the association of 
the Celtic Scot and the Saxon Scot. 


Dana Estes and Company: 


The Minute Boys of the Mohawk Valley. 
By James Otis. 

The scenes of Mr. Otis’s new story for 
boys are laid in the Mohawk Valley in 
1777. The tale, which is founded on 
fact, deals with the Mohawk Indians, 
who, under the leadership of Joseph 
Brant, entered New York from Canada, 
and raided the homes of the settlers. 
Noel Campbell and Jacob Sitz are the 
two young heroes. A. Burnham Shute 
has made eight illustrations for the book. 


Eve’s Daughters. Compiled by A Mere Man 
and Portrayed by A. G. Learned. 


This collection of epigrams about 
women—coquettes, flirts, widows, the 
débutante, the prude, the summer girl, 
and the noblest types of wife and mother 
—are gleaned from such sources as Eurip- 
ides, Shakespeare, Goethe, Hugo, 
Balzac, Cervantes, Tolstoy, Emerson, 
etc. Those sayings which have contempt 
for women as their keynote have been 
avoided. The marginal and full-page 
pictures which illustrate each page are in 
black and white. 


The Art Lovers’ 
Thompson Lowell. 


These “reproductions of certain repre- 
sentative pictures, accompanied by poems 
which have been written about them, or 
which they illustrate,” form a compan- 
ion volume to the “Music Lovers’ Treas- 
ury.” Dante, Keats, Browning, Long- 
fellow and Whittier are among the many 
poets quoted; while the illustrations in- 
clude works of Raphael, Giotto, Da 
Vinci, Titian, Turner, Millet, etc. 


Treasury. By Carrie 


Houghton, Mifflin and Company: 


James G. Blaine. By Edward Stanwood. 


Reviewed elsewhere in this number of 
Tue BookMan. 


Songs of America. By Edna Dean Proctor. 


Patriotism, places and the Indians are 
the themes of the greater part of the 
poems included in this collection. There 
are three long poems: Nataska, a Leg- 
end of Lake ohonk; The Captive’s 
Hymn, and The Song of the Ancient 
People. 


The Golden Goose. By Eva March Tappan. 


These six fairy tales, the first one of 
which gives the book its title, are taken 
from the old legends of Scandinavia. 
The other titles are: The Giant’s House 
with the Roof of Sausages, The Simple- 
minded Giant, The Stolen Princess, The 
Black Box and the Red, and The Little 
Wild Man. 


Cities of Paul. By William Burnet Wright. 


Nine of the cities which are associated 
with the work and letters of St. Paul 
are described by Mr. Wright. These 
cities are Tarsus, Ephesus, Philippi, 
Thessalonica, Old Corinth, New Corinth, 
Colosse, Ancyra and Tyana. 


The Riverside Graded Song Book. 
By William M. Lawrence. 


The object of these books is to assist 
those who seek to relate singing more 
closely and vitally to the general work of 
the school. Part I. is intended for 
Primary and Intermediate grades, and 
Part II. for Grammar grades. 


2 vols. 
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The Poems of Trumbull Stickney. of the book. Some of the chapter-titles 


This posthumous volume includes “all 
of Stickney’s work that is for any reason 
valuable.” They are arranged in six 
divisions: Dramatic Verses, Fragments 
of a Drama on the Life of the Emperor 
Julian, Later Lyrics, A Dramatic Scene, 
Juvenilia, and Fragments. There is, 
also, a short biographical sketch of the 
poet. 


The Great Adventure. By George Cabot 
Lodge. 

Life, Love and Death are the three 
divisions which Mr. Lodge has made in 
this collection of sonnets. As may be 
concluded from these divisions, the 
verses are of a serious nature. 


A Javelin of Fate. By Jeanie Gould Lincoln. 

A love-story with a tragical setting, in 
which are portrayed love, hate, joy, 
sorrow and revenge. The principal char- 
acter is a Southern woman of the world, 
although men and women of both the 
North and the South figure prominently 
in the story. 


The Life and Works of George Herbert. 


3 vols. Arranged and Annotated by 
George Herbert Palmer. 


These three volumes are said to con- 
tain everything which George Herbert 
wrote in English. His compositions in 
Greek and Latin are not included, al- 
though the information which they con- 
tain is incorporated in the work. . Pro- 
fessor Palmer has given the history and 
a description of each poem; he has also 
provided explanatory notes. The work 
is well illustrated and the typography is 
deserving of praise. 


Selections from the Poems of John Godfrey 
Saxe. 

This volume is said to contain the 
best selections of humorous and serious 
verse from the works of John Godfrey 
Saxe. A photogravure portrait of Saxe 
appears as the frontispice. 


The Endless Life. By Samuel McChord 
Crothers. 

This essay was delivered before the 
students of Harvard University in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the will 
of the late George Goldthwait Ingersoll, 
which provides an annual lecture on the 
general oe of “The Immortality of 
Man.” Crothers discusses the re- 
_— of vadidedl idealism to the future 
ife. 


English Hours. By Henry James. With 
illustrations by Joseph Pennell. 

This volume is a collection of sixteen 
papers which Mr. James wrote some 
years ago, and which have already been 
published in various periodicals. Mr. 
Pennel!’s drawings, of which there are 


eighty, add much to the attractiveness 


The Chief American Poets. 


are: London, Browning in Westminster 
Abbey, Chester, An English Easter, 
Abbeys and Castles, Old Suffolk, etc. 


Two Bird-Lovers in Mexico. By C. Wil- 


liam Beebe. 


A story of the journey of the author, 
who is Curator of Ornithology of the * 
New York Zodlogical Park, and his 
wife from Vera Cruz to the Pacific and 
back. While birds were the chief sub- 
ject for study, animal life—deer, foxes, 
coons, ringtail cats and iguanas; and 
insect life—ants, butterflies, etc.—have 
also been discussed. The volume is 
copiously illustrated from photographs 
taken from life by Mr. Beebe. 


The Ancient Grudge. By Arthur Stanwood 


Pier. 

When Floyd Halket rescued Stewart 
Lee from drowning, the debt of grati- 
tude was so heavy that many years 
passed before it was paid. They were 
chums in college, loved the same girl, 
friends in business and society. Through 
it all a feeling of enmity existed on the 
part of Stewart. The climax of the 
story is reached when the “grudge” was 
squared off. 


Only Child. By Eliza Orne White. 


Here is told the story of an only 
child, her joys and sorrows. Lois has 
never mingled with school children, hav- 
ing been privately taught. Just as the 
reader is introduced to her she makes 
the acquaintance of five children, with 
whom she goes to picnics, tea parties, 
Thanksgiving and New Year’s celebra- 
tions, skating, etc. Katharine Pyle has 
made the illustrations. 


Ways of Nature. By John Burroughs. 


The object of these essays is to set 
forth a rational view of Nature’s 
methods, They are also written in de- 
fence of the attacks made upon 
Mr. Burroughs for the attitude he has 
taken in regard to recent books about 
wild animals. The titles of some of the 
essays are: What Do Animals Know, 
The Literary Treatment of Nature, Na- 
ture with Closed Doors, Do Animals 
Think and Reflect? etc. 

Edited by 
Curtis Hidden Page. 

The aim of this volume is to contain 
all the best work of the greater Ameri- 
can poets. It is said to include enough 
selections from each of the chief poets 
to represent the man fully and to serve 
as material for thorough study of his 
work. The nine poets selected by the 
editor are Bryant, Poe, Emerson, Long- 
fellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, Whit- 
man and Lanier. Mr. Page has pro- 
vided notes, reference lists and _ bio- 
graphical sketches for the work. 
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Part of a Man’s Life. By Thomas Went- BALTIMORE, MD. Ro 
worth Higginson. ; | 
This is not an autobiography, but is 1. The Conquest of Canaan. Tarkington. ip 







composed of articles written upon some (Harper.) $1.50. ; 
of he most important shies of the 2. The House of Mirth. Wharton. (Scribner.) 
author’s life and upon the growth of $1.50 





the intellectual and social tendencies, . Fair Margaret. Crawford. (Macmillan.) 


which he has watched for many years. 
The titles of some of the articles are: 
The Sunny Side of the Transcendental 
Period, American Audiences, Books Un- 
read, The Cowardice of Culture, His- 
tory in Easy Lessons, etc. 





$1.50. 
. The Irrational Knot. Shaw. (Brentano.) 


$1.50. 
. The Wood Fire in No. 3. Smith. (Scrib- 
ner.) $1.50. 
. My Friend the Chauffeur. Williamson. i 
(McClure, Phillips & Co.) $1.50. li 






NO un > WD 














SALES OF BOOKS DURING THE BIRMINGHAM. ALA. 


MONTH 1. The House of a Thousand Candles. Nichol- 
son. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) $1.50. 












The following is a list of the six most popu- 2. The Conquest of Canaan. Tarkington. 
lar new books in order of demand, as sold (Harper.) $1.50. 
between the 1st of November and the 1st of 3. Yolanda. Major. (Macmillan.) $1.50. } 
December : 4. Fair Margaret. Crawford. (Macmillan.) F 





$1.50. 
. The Gambler. Thurston. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. Nedra. McCutcheon. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


$1.50. 


5 = House of Mirth. Wharton. (Scribner.) BOSTON, MASS. 
1.50. 





avt 


NEW YORK CITY, DOWNTOWN 
















2. The Conquest of Canaan. Tarkington. 1, The House of Mirth. Wharton. (Scribner.) 

(Harper.) $1.50. $1.50. 
3. The Gambler. Thurston. (Harper.) $1.50. 2 Fair Margaret. Crawford. (Macmillan.) 
4. Nedra. McCutcheon. (Dodd, Mead & Co.> $1.50. 

$1.50. ; 3. Princess Priscilla’s Fortnight. Anonymous. 
5. Fair Margaret. Crawford. (Macmillan.) (Scribner.) $1.50. 

$1.50. ni f 4. The Pardoner’s Wallet. Crothers. (Hough- 
6. The Deluge. Phillips. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) ton, Mifflin & Co.) $1.25. 

$1.50. 5. The Conquest of Canaan. Tarkington. 

. (Harper.) $r.50. . 
NEW YORK CITY, UPTOWN. a . 















’ * Irrational Knot. Shaw. BOSTON, MASS. 
1.50. 
2. The House of Mirth. Wharton. (Scribner.) 1. The House of Mirth. Wharton. (Scribner. ) 


(Brentano’s. ) 











1.50. $1.50. 

3. Sir Galahad of New France. Johnson. 2. The Conquest of Canaan. Tarkington. 
(Turner.) $1.50. (Harper.) $1.50. 

4. Man and Superman. Shaw. (Brentano.) 3. The Wood Fire in No. 3. Smith. (Scrib- 
$1.25. ner.) $1.50. 

5. Time the Comedian. Jordan. (Appleton.) 4. The Gambler. Thurston. (Harper.) $1.50. 
$1.50. 5. Yolanda. Major. (Macmillan.) $1.50. 

6. The Man From Red-Keg. Thwing. (Dodd, 6. Fair Margaret. Crawford. (Macmillan.) 





Mead & Co.) $1.50. $1.50. 







BUFFALO, N. Y. 


1. The House of Mirth. Wharton. (Scribner. ) 
. The House of Mirth. Wharton. (Scribner.) $1.50. 
. The Gambler. Thurston. (Harper.) $1.50. 





ATLANTA, GA. 





a 










$1.50. 2 
2. The Gambler. Thurston. (Harper.) $1.50. 3. The Conauest of Canaan. Tarkington. 
3. Nedra.» McCutcheon. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) (Harper.) $1.50. 
$1.50. 4. Fair Margaret. Crawford. (Macmillan.) 
4. The Conquest of Canaan. Tarkington. $1.50. ' 
(Harper.) $1.50. 5. Nedra. McCutcheon. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) ; 
5. Perdita. Bayne. (Cole Book Co.) $1.25. $1.50. eer a 
6. Pam. von Hutten. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 6. The House of a Thousand Candles. Nichol- ne 






$1.50. son. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
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CHICAGO, ILL. 
. Nedra. McCutcheon. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


$1.50. 
. The House of Mirth. Wharton. (Scribner.) 


1.50. 

. The Gambler. Thurston. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. My Friend the Chauffeur. Williamson. 
(McClure, Phillips & Co.) $1.50. 

. The House of a Thousand Candles. Nichol- 
son. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) $1.50. 

. The Conquest of Canaan. Tarkington. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
. Nedra. McCutcheon. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


1.50. 
. The House of Mirth. Wharton. (Scribner.) 


1.50. 
. The Conquest of Canaan. Tarkington. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 
. The Man of the Hour. Thanet. (Bobbs- 
Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
‘ 2 Garth. Swan. (Jennings & Graham.) 
1.25. 
. The Missourian. Lyle. (Doubleday, Page 
& Co.) $r.50. 


CLEVELAND, O. 


: s House of Mirth. Wharton. (Scribner. ) 
1.50. 

. The Conquest of Canaan. 

(Harper.) $1.50. 

. The Gambler. Thurston. (Harper.) $1.50. 

. The Man of the Hour. Thanet. (Bobbs- 

Merrill Co.) $1.50. 

. Nedra. McCutcheon. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


Tarkington. 


> Sergent 
. Rose o’ the River. Wiggin. 
Mifflin & Co.) $1.25. 


(Houghton, 


DENVER, COL. 
. The House of Mirth. Wharton. (Scribner. ) 


Tarkington. 

. The Resurrection of Miss Cynthia. Kings- 
ley. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) $1.50. 

Parrish. 


. A Sword of the Old Frontier. 
(McClurg.) $1.50. 

8 = Wood Fire in No. 3. Smith. (Scribner. ) 
1.50. 

.  oaky McCutcheon. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

1.50. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


. The House of a Thousand Candles. Nichol- 

son. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
Conquest of Canaan. Tarkington. 

(Harper.) $1.50. 

. The Man of the Hour. Thanet. (Bobbs- 

Merrill Co.) $1.50. 

. The Young Man and the World. Beveridge. 

(Appleton.) $1.50. 

. The Deluge. Phillips. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 


$1.50. 
‘ orm McCutcheon. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
1.50. 


- The Conquest of Canaan. 


. Rose o’ the River. Wiggin. 


. The Conquest of Canaan. 
. My Friend the Chauffeur. 
. A Sword of the Old Frontier. 


. A Sword of the Old Frontier. 


. The Ballingtons. Squire. 


. The Conquest of Canaan. 


THE BOOKMAN 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


. The House of Mirth. Wharton. (Scribner.) 


$1.50. 

Tarkington. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 

The Missourian. Lyle. (Doubleday, Page 
& Co.) $1.50. 


. The Wood Fire in No. 3. Smith. (Scribner. ) 


$1.50. 
. Ben Blair. Lillibridge. (McClurg.) $1.50. 
. The Reckoning. 


Chambers. (Appleton.) 


$1.50. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


. The House of Mirth. Wharton. (Scribner. ) 


$1.50. 


. The Gambler. Thurston. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. Nedra. McCutcheon. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


$1.50. 


. The House of a Thousand Candles. Nichol- 


son. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
(Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) $1.25. 


. Ben Blair. Lillibridge. (McClurg.) $1.50. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


. Nedra. McCutcheon. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


$1.50. 
. The Gambler. Thurston. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. The Social Secretary. Phillips. 


( Bobbs- 
Merrill Co.) $1.50. 

Tarkington. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 

Williamson. 
(McClure, Phillips & Co.) $1.50. 
Parrish. 
(McClurg.) $1.50. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


. Ben Blair. Lillibridge. (McClurg.) $1.50. 
. The House of Mirth. Wharton. (Scribner.) 


1.50. 
. The Conquest of Canaan. Tarkington. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 
Parrish. 


(McClurg.) $1.50. 


. The Clansman. Dixon. (Doubleday, Page 


& Co.) $1.50. 


. The House of a Thousand Candles. Nichol- 


son. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) $1.50. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


(Little, Brown 
& Co.) $1.50. 


. The House of Mirth. Wharton. (Scribner. ) 


$1.50. 
Tarkington. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 


. The Debtor. Freeman. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. The Deluge. Phillips. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 


$1.50. 
. The Work of Our Hands. Keays. (Mc- 


Clure, Phillips & Co.) $1.50. 
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PITTSBURG, PA. ae? 
’ 
. The House of Mirths Wharton. (Scribner.) 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
. The House of Mirth. Wharton. (Scribner.) 


1.50. 
. The Gambler. Thurston. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. The Autobiography of Andrew D. White. 
(Century.) $7.50. 
. The Conquest of Canaan. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 
Rose o’ the River. Wiggin. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) $1.25. 
‘ "—'a McCutcheon. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
1.50. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


. Louisiana. Phelps. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
. Co.) $1.10. 

; 7 House of Mirth. Wharton. (Scribner.) 
1.50. 

. The Conquest of Canaan. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 

Nedra. McCutcheon. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


$1.50. 
. Ben Blair. Lillibridge. (McClurg.) $1.50. 


Tarkington. 


Tarkington. 


6. The Gambler. Thurston. (Harper.) $1.50. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


. The Orchard Princess. Barbour. (Lippin- 
cott.) $2.00. 
. Nedra. McCutcheon. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


$1.50. 
. The Gambler. Thurston. (Harper.) $1.50. 
a = House of Mirth. Wharton. (Scribner.) 
1.50. 
. Fair Margaret. Crawford. (Macmillan.) 


1.50. 
. My Friend the Chauffeur. Williamson. 
(McClure, Phillips & Co.) $1.50. 


OMAHA, NEB. 


. The Gambler. Thurston: (Harper.) $1.50. 
. The Missourian. Lyle. (Doubleday, Page 
& Co.) $1.50. 

3. The House of Mirth. Wharton. (Scribner. ) 


$1.50. 
j Eos Deluge. Phillips. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 
1.50. 
. The Conquest of Canaan. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 
. Rose o’ the River. Wiggin. 
Mifflin & Co.) $1.25. 


Tarkington. 
(Houghton, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
. The House of Mirth. Wharton. (Scribner. ) 


$1.50. 
! oor McCutcheon. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
1.50. « 
. Rose o’ the River. Wiggin. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) $1.25. 
. The Gambler. Thurston. (Harper.) $1.50. 
5. Sandy. Rice. (Century.) $1.00. 
. At the Sign of the Jack o’ Lantern. Reed. 
(Putnam.) $1.50. 


. The Conquest of Canaan. 

. Fair Margaret. Crawford. 
1.50. 

. The Heart of Lady Anne. Castle. (Stokes.) 


. Paradise. Brown. 


$1.50. 
. The Conquest of Canaan. Tarkington. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 


3. The Gambler. Thurston. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. Rose o’ the River. Wiggin. (Houghton, 


Mifflin & Co.) $1.25. 


. Nedra. McCutcheon. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
1.50. 
. Northern Trails. Long. (Ginn.) $1.50. 


PORTLAND, *ME. 


. The House of Mirth. Wharton. (Scribner.) 


1.50. 
. Squire Phin. Day. (Barnes.) $1.50. 
3. The Conquest of Canaan 


Tarkington. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 


. Rose o’ the River. Wiggin. (Houghton, 


Mifflin & Co.) $1.25. 


. The Wood Fire in No. 3. Smith. (Scribner.) 


$1.50. 


. Yolanda. Major. (Macmillan.) $1.50. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


. The Conquest. Dye. (McClurg.) $1.50. 
. From the West to the West. Duniway. 


(McClurg.) $1.50. 


3. Letters from an Oregon Ranch. Anonymous. 


(McClurg.) $1.25. 


. Ben Blair. Lillibridge. (McClurg.) $1.50. 
. The Reckoning. 


$1.50. 
. The Garden of Allah. Hichens. (Stokes.) 


Chambers. (Appleton.) 
$1.50. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


. The House of Mirth. Wharton. (Scribner.) 


$1.50. 
Tarkington. 


(Macmillan. ) 


(Harper.) $1.50. 


$1.50. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.) $1.50 


_ The Pardoner’s Wallet. Crothers. (Hough- 


ton, Mifflin & Co.) $1.25. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


. Rose o’ the River. Wiggin. (Houghton, 


Mifflin & Co.) $1.25. 


. Nedra. McCutcheon. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


1.50. 
3. The Gambler. Thurston. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. The Man of the Hour. Thanet. (Bobbs- 


Merrill Co.) $1.50. 


5s. Sandy. Rice. (Century.) $1.00. 
. My Friend the Chauffeur. 


Williamson. 
(McClure, Phillips & Co.) $1.50. 
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SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 


. Nedra. McCutcheon. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


$1.50. 
. The Gambler. Thurston. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. The House of Mirth. Wharton. (Scribner. ) 


1.50. 

. The Man of the Hour. Thanet. (Bobbs- 
Merrill Co.) $1.50. 

. Rose o’ the River. Wiggin. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) $1.25. 

. = Déluge. Phillips. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 
1.50. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


j = House of Mirth. Wharton. (Scribner.) 
1.50. 

. The Conquest of Canaan. Tarkington. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 


3. The Giants. Beveridge. (Appleton.) $1.50 


. Tales of the Fish Patrol. London. (Mac- 
millan.) $1.50. 

. The Mystery of June 13th. Severy. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) $1.50. 

‘ 27 Irrational Knot. Shaw. (Brentano.) 
1.50. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


. The Gambler. Thurston. (Harper.) $1.50. 

; — McCutcheon. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
1.50. 

: 2 House of Mirth. Wharton. (Scribner. ) 
1.50. 

. The House of a Thousand Candles. Nichol- 

son. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) $1.50. 

. Her Letter. Harte. (Houghton, Mifflin & 

Co.) $2.00. 

. Tales of the Road. Crewdson. (Thompson 

& Thomas.) $1.50. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Conquest of Canaan. Tarkington. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 
. Nedra. McCutcheon. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


1.50. 

. Ben Blair. Lillibridge. (McClurg.) $1.50. 
The Gambler. Thurston. (Harper.) $1.50. 
, 7 House of Mirth. Wharton. (Scribner. ) 
1.50. 

. A Sword of the Old Frontier. Parrish. 
(McClurg.) $1.50. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


. The House of a Thousand Candles. Nichol- 
son. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) $1.50. 

’ 7 McCutcheon. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

1.50. 

. My Friend the Chauffeur. Williamson. 
(McClure, Phillips & Co.) $1.50. 

. The Man of the Hour. Thanet. (Bobbs- 
Merrill Co.) $1.50. 

. The House of Mirth. Wharton. (Scribner.) 


1.50. 
. The Gambler. Thurston. (Harper.) $1.50 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 


1 “— House of Mirth. Wharton. (Scribner. ) 
1.50. 

. The Conquest of Canaan. Tarkington. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 

3. The Gambler. Thurston. (Harper.) $1.50. 

. The Rejuvenation of Aunt Mary. Warner. 
(Little, Brown & Co.) $1.50. 

. Rose o’ the River. Wiggin. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) $1.25. 

: =. McCutcheon. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
1.50. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


. The House of Mirth. Wharton. (Scribner. ) 
$1.50. 

. Paradise. Brown. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.) $1.50. ° 

. The Pardoner’s Wallet. Crothers. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.) $1.25. 

1 — Wood Fire in No. 3. Smith. (Scribner. ) 
1.50. 

‘ "-, Margaret. Crawford. (Macmillan.) 
1.50. 

. Outdoor Pastimes of an American Hunter. 
Roosevelt. (Scribner.) $3.00. 


From the above list the six best selling 
books are selected according to the following 
system: 


POINTS 
A book standing 1st on any list receives 10 
“ 2d . “ 8 

3d 

4th 

5th 

6th 


BEST SELLING BOOKS. 


According to the foregoing lists the six 
books which have sold best in the order of 
demand during the month: 


POINTS 
t. The House of Mirth. Wharton. (Scrib- 
_ ner.) $1.50 
2. The Conquest of Canaan. 
(Harper. ) 
3. Nedra. McCutcheon. 
& Co.) $1.50 
4. The Gambler. Thurston. 


5. Rose o’ the River. Wiggin. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.) $1. 
6. Fair Margaret. Crawford. (Macmillan. ) 





